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Report of the Executive Board: 1949-50; 


ELIZABETH PERRY 


President, The American Dietetic Association, and Chief Dietitian 
and Assistant Superintendent, City Hospital, Cleveland 


T IS MY privilege to present to you the 
annual report of the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, which is a summary of the 
activities of the Association for the year. The active 
participation of a large number of the members has 
made possible the achievement of the twin goals 
which were our guide for the year—‘‘growth within 
our organization” and ‘‘growth in service to all.” 
This is evidenced in the leadership shown in com- 
munity activities and cooperation with other organ- 
izations, as well as by the broadened interests and 
varied demands made upon our profession today, 
denoting the quiet respect and strong leadership 
which is ours as a truly great profession. 

Each year special assignments have been given 
to the Executive Board as a result of the past year’s 
activities. The first and major assignment this year 
was to establish the mechanics of the new organiza- 
tion of government approved at the Annual Meeting 
in Denver when the new Constitution was adopted. 


GOVERNMENT 


The new Constitution stated that the government 
of the Association shall be vested in: 

(a) An Executive Board (five elected officers). 

(b) A House of Delegates and its Council. 

(ce) A Coordinating Cabinet, whose voting mem- 
bership consists of the five elected officers, the four 
Section Chairmen, and the Council of the House of 
Delegates. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The Executive Board has been decreased from a 
total of nine members—the five elected officers and 
the four Section Chairmen—to the five elected offi- 
cers, Which means that the members of the Execu- 
tive Board are now elected by the membership. 

HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

Membership in the House of Delegates at present 
consists of the eighty-six elected delegates, the five 
elected officers of the Association, and the four Sec- 

'Presented in Washington, D. C., at the business meet- 


ing of members of The American Dietetic Association on 
October 17, 1950. 


tion Chairmen. Next year, in addition, the House of 
Delegates will include the six delegates-at-large 
elected on this year’s ballot. 


COUNCIL OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


This year the Council of the House of Delegates 
consisted of the Speaker and the four delegates 
elected by the House. However, with the ballot 
voted upon this year, the Council membership will 
meet the constitutional requirements of seven mem- 
bers—the Speaker, Speaker-Elect (ex-officio), two del- 
egates-at-large, and four delegates elected by the 
House of Delegates. 


COORDINATING CABINET 


This new body of our Association’s government is 
a coordinating unit which includes the Executive 
Board, the Council, and the Section Chairmen. The 
increased representation has been of utmost value. 
This broadened view of the members’ interests and 
problems has definitely strengthened the year’s pro- 
gram. 

Every effort has been made to keep you informed 
of the progress of the work through the ‘Associa- 
tion Affairs’ column in the JouRNAL, the Courier, 
the Section reports, the reports of activities with 
allied professions, the Public Relations and Vocational 
Guidance Newsletters, and other special releases. 

However, I do wish to report to you as briefly as 
possible, yet giving due credit, the work and accom- 
plishments of your officers, committees, delegates, 
and staff. It is also important that you know of the 
large number of services rendered to you, the mem- 
bership, in addition to the benefit you receive from 
the JouRNAL of which we are so proud. However, 
what is done with this service depends on what ad- 
vantage you may wish to take of these opportunities. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


As stipulated in the new Constitution, the report 
of the Nominating Committee, was submitted by 
April 1, rather than June 1, as formerly. This meant 
that the Nominating Committee needed your recom- 
mendations for possible nominees immediately after 
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the Annual Meeting last fall. The new Constitution 
also directed that the ballot be submitted according 
to area representation, to be established by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. This the Executive Board did at its 
meeting in December, so that the Nominating Com- 
mittee could start to function without delay. 

In February the Nominating Committee met in 
Chicago at the time of the Coordinating Cabinet 
meeting and filed its report that day. It was not easy; 
Lucille Refshauge, Chairman, and the other mem- 
bers of the committee deserve a special vote of thanks 
for their work. 

In 1951, the report of the Nominating Committee 
must be submitted even earlier—February 1; there- 
fore, your recommendations are needed immediately. 
This request is made annually for three reasons: 
first, it is your privilege and responsibility to have a 
voice in the candidates selected; second, the small 
group which comprises the Nominating Committee 
cannot possibly be aware of all of our capable mem- 
bers who should be considered; and third, the large 
increase in the number of candidates necessary under 
the new Constitution. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The Executive Board in October, 1949, recom- 
mended the discontinuance of the services of J. 
Walter Thompson Company, to be effective January 
1, 1950. This action followed the recommendations 
made by the Public Relations Committee in 1948, 
which were: 

(a) That the public relations program be estab- 
lished as a permanent function of the Association for 
the two-fold purpose of improving the status of the 
profession and helping it grow numerically. 

(b) That serious consideration be given in the 
future to employing a public relations director with 
an office in the headquarters of the Association. 

Thelma Pollen was appointed to the staff as Direc- 
tor of Public Relations effective April 15, 1950. 

The leadership in these important activities is 
well known to all, through the excellent Public Rela- 
tions and Vocational Guidance Newsletters and the 
exhibits which are available for loan. I could not, in 
fairness, report all of the activities of the Public 
Relations Committee. The complete report will ap- 
pear in the Proceedings. I shall only call your atten- 
tion to the new literature completed this year: 

(a) “Dietitians Today—A Fact Sheet for You.” 

(b) ‘“‘A.D.A. Descriptive Folder” has been revised 
in line with the new Constitution. This publication 
is sent to new members of the Association and serves 
many purposes. 

(c) “Dietetics, A Career for Better Living” is the 
theme of the new poster designed to interest young 
women in our profession. 

The Public Relations and Vocational Guidance 
Newsletters, which carry the story of the activities 
of many states, and the reports of additional activ- 
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ities in the excellent state bulletins show that dieti- 
tians have earned an award of merit for the excellent 
public relations we are now enjoying. 

The work completed by the Educational Exhibits 
Committee this year has been most gratifying. A 
new portable exhibit, which is outstanding for the 
‘ase With which display material may be changed to 
fit particular needs and the ease of handling, has been 
prepared. Already it has been used by many states. 
More recently the Educational Exhibits Committee 
has completed a new large exhibit which you will 
see here in Washington. 

As I stated last year, ‘‘Good public relations can- 
not be bought—they must be deserved.” They can 
be deserved only by each individual doing her work 
effectively; by cooperating with all other groups for 
the public good; by being active in community af- 
fairs; by participation and leadership in professional 
affairs; and by wise education of the public concern- 
ing the value of the services we render. 

The work of the Public Relations Committee and 
its sub-committees—namely Vocational Guidance 
and Educational Exhibits—deserves special mention, 
perhaps because every member of the Association 
is a public relations representative assisting the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee. 


“ec 


PUBLICATIONS 

“The Economic Status of Dietitians, 1949” is now 
available from the Association office. The brochure, 
“Outlook for Women in Dietetics,” released Septem- 
ber 25 by the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor, is available at this meeting. 

The revised Quantity Food Service Recipes is now 
at the publishers and should be released early in 
1951. The chairman of this committee was Margaret 
E. Terrell. 

AWARDS, SCHOLARSHIP, AND LOAN FUND BOARD 

The Awards, Scholarship, and Loan Fund Board, 
whose chairman is Dr. P. Mabel Nelson, has had 
three assignments this year: 

(a) The selection of the person to receive the Mary 
Swartz Rose Fellowship. 

(b) The approval of applications for loans for grad- 
uate study. 

(c) The selection of the candidate to receive the 
Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Memorial Award. 

Applications for loans for graduate study have 
been received from six members, and five loans have 
been granted. 

The Executive Board of the Illinois Dietetic As- 
sociation this year presented the M. Faith McAuley 
Loan Fund of $1200 to the American Dietetic As- 
sociation with the following stipulation: “That the 
fund may be loaned to a graduate of any college or 
university who gives evidence of outstanding abil- 
ity, adequate preparation, and experience for grad- 
uate work in food administration; the recipient of 
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the Fund to be selected by the Awards, Scholarship, 
and Loan Fund Board of the American Dietetic 
Association.” 


COMMITTEES 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Finance Committee which meets twice a year 
guides our expenditures, recommends means for 
new sources of income, and evaluates investments 
which are the most beneficial to all. Their reports as 
they are given to you should be analyzed and studied. 

For the fiscal year of 1949, the financial statement 
shows a deficit of $329.71. The major factors which 
contributed to this deficit, as reported by the Treas- 
urer, Winifred Howard Erickson, are: 

(a) Decrease in income realized from the Annual 
Meeting. This decrease was anticipated because of 
the geographical location of the 32nd Annual Meet- 
ing in Denver, and consequent reduction in attend- 
ance and exhibitors. 

(b) The expense of sending the national representa- 
tives to state meetings exceeded contributions from 
the states. Some states failed to follow procedures 
recommended in 1948 to assist equally in defraying 
such expense. Representatives attended thirty-three 
state meetings. The expense amounted to $700. 

(c) The added expense in connection with greater 
representation at the mid-year Council and Coor- 
dinating Cabinet meetings. This is a result of the 
acceptance of the new Constitution. 

(d) The inheritance of past commitments com- 
pleted and paid for this year, which include: 

1. Legal consultation fee in connection with re- 
vision of the Constitution. 

. Printing of “‘Economic Status of Dietitians, 
1949.” 
Preparation of series of articles for consulting 
dietitians working with institutions without 
trained personnel. 

4. Posters, ete. 

(e) Failure of some members registered with the 
Placement Bureau to pay fees. Uncollectible Place- 
ment Bureau fees in the amount of $410 were written 
off as bad debts. (Had it not been for this one item, 
the financial report of the Association would not 
have shown a deficit.) 

(f) Increase in cost of supplies and general ex- 
penses. 

However, regardless of the deficit as shown for the 
fiscal year, the Association is in good financial condi- 
tion. 


Life Membership 


This year, in addition to its regular functions, the 
Finance Committee was assigned the task of inter- 
preting the section of the Constitution relative to the 
new provision for application for life membership. 
It met in Chicago on December 8, 1949, for this 
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purpose. As you will recall, the former cost of life 
membership was $100, which was financially un- 
sound. Hereafter, the cost of life memberships will 
be computed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution and will be based upon the age of 
the member at the time she becomes a life member. 
The tables which each of you received, stating the 
provisions for life membership, show the cost at 
various ages from twenty-five to sixty-six years, as 
well as the saving realized. These tables are based 
on total dues at $15 a year, payable by an active 
member for the period of life expectancy. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Membership Committee, which is composed 
of the Secretary and three other members of the 
Association, has the responsibility of passing upon 
the credentials and qualifications of each applicant 
for membership—other than honorary members. 

Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson, in giving the report of 
the Membership Committee, points out our growth 
this year. In June, 1949, there were 8264 members 
of the Association. Since then, 1157 new members 
have been added, of whom 357 were reinstated; 142 
were “experience” applicants, and 658 were from 
approved dietetic internships. There were 709 mem- 
bers dropped for non-payment of dues; 148 resigned; 
7 were lost by death—making a total loss of 864. 
This left a total membership on June 1, 1950, of 
8557, or a net increase of 293 members. 

Recently I was given the figureg on the number of 
active members from 1945 to the present, which 
should be of interest to you. 


Number of 
Members 


Fiscal Year 
1917 58 
1944-45 7116 
1945-46 7491 
1946-47 7781 
1947-48 8050 
1948-49 8264 
1949-50 8557 


TELLERS COMMITTEE 
This committee, appointed according to the new 
Constitution, submitted its report early in Septem- 
ber. Of the 8557 members, 3127 voted. The mem- 
bers of this committee were Audrey Stoughton, Marie 
C. Matte, and Judith Judd, Chairman. 
CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 
This committee has been idle this year. However, 
after one year’s trial of the new Constitution, needed 
changes may be apparent. The chairman is Dr. 
Helen S. Mitchell. 
COMMITTEE ON THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


This year the Committee on the History of the 
Association has been very active, and through the 
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untiring efforts of Anna Boller Beach, who has been 
the chairman for several years, the History is rapidly 
being brought up to date. 


COMMITTEE ON HISTORY OF NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 


The work of this committee has been published 
through the state bulletins. It was also responsible 
for the publication in the JouRNAL of three historical 
articles. Dr. E. Neige Todhunter is the chairman. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Special committees are appointed to study and 
make recommendations to meet the demands of 
current issues which affect our professional interests. 
Each member of the Association benefits from this 
work, yet we are sometimes unaware that such serv- 
ice is rendered. 


Academic Requirements Committee 


Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson is chairman of this com- 
mittee which met this fall to study the established 
academic requirements for membership, study the 
changes being made in the curricula of many colleges, 
and to evaluate the similarities and differences as 
compared with our present academic requirements. 
The committee’s recommendations are to be pre- 
sented at this meeting. 


Committee to Study the Revision of the Job Analysis 
of the Dietitian 


This committee was appointed as a result of a 
request by the U. S. Employment Service, U. 8. 
Department of Labor. This study included the job 
analysis of each field of specialization; the perform- 
ance requirements—physical, mental, and emotional; 
the educational requirements; working environment; 
job relationships; and work performed. Alta B. Atkin- 
son was appointed chairman. 


Committee on Mid-Century White House Conference 
for Children and Youth 


With Dr. Ercel 8. Eppright as chairman, a com- 
mittee was appointed to represent the Association 
at the Mid-Century White House Conference for 
Children and Youth to be held in December, and to 
direct our participation in this Conference. A part of 
our activities is to be an exhibit. As Dr. Eppright 
stated, ‘‘No one is in a better position to point out 
the relationship between nutrition and the develop- 
ment of children, especially with reference to the 
mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities of child 
development, than is the dietitian. Entering into the 
activities of this Conference offers an opportunity to 
enlarge the sphere of the dietitian and to add sig- 
nificance to her work.”’ An article pointing up the 
dietitian’s interest and contact with the field of child 
health appears in the November, 1950 issue of the 
JOURNAL, prior to the Conference in December. 
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Advisory Committee for Foreign Students 


This committee has been instrumental in informing 
the Institute of International Education and the 
U.S. Office of Education of the requirements needed 
by foreign students who wish to become dietitians. 
Grace Bulman is the chairman of this committee. 


Committee on Research on Dietary Study Methods 


Dr. Icie Macy Hoobler, who is the chairman of this 
committee, presided at a meeting of the members in 
Detroit in March, the purpose of which was to: 

(a) Study the problems involved in obtaining reli- 
able dietary information. 

(b) Survey the responsibilities of the American 
Dietetic Association for training people to participate 
in dietary studies. 

The Committee voted to prepare a series of arti- 
cles for the JouRNAL for the purpose of alerting the 
profession to the many problems pertaining to ob- 
taining dietary information and its evaluation and 
usage. The Committee also suggested the usefulness 
of a panel discussion on dietary evaluation for this 
meeting, which was unanimously approved by the 
Executive Board. 


Committee for Planning Course Content for Hospital 
Administration Students 


As a result of an invitation from the Association of 
University Programs in Hospital Administration, this 
committee was appointed with Ella Eck as the chair- 
man. Its purpose is to develop an outline for material 
concerning dietetics that the Association believes to 
be of value to the hospital administration student. 


Loan Library Committee 


The purpose of this committee is to investigate 
and initiate plans for expanding the Loan Library. 
I am proud to report that a considerably expanded 
Library is now established, through the untiring 
effort of Elizabeth Tuft and her committee, working 
with Margaret L. Ross in the Association office. 
The Executive Board voted to name the library in 
the headquarters office ‘““‘The Lulu G. Graves Mem- 
orial Library” in honor of the late Miss Graves, the 
first President of the American Dietitic Association. 

The latter part of July, the Library became the 
recipient of five rare, historical volumes by Sarah 
Tyson Rorer, universally acknowledged as the United 
States’ first dietitian. The donor was Mable Dulon 
Purdy, pupil and associate of Mrs. Rorer. 

Members of the Association can assist in develop- 
ing the Library’s service by sending to the Associa- 
tion office their new manuals and teaching guides. 


Other Special Committees 


Other special committees appointed this year were: 
(a) Committee to Study the Cost of Life Member- 
ships for Retired Members. 
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(b) Committee to Study the proposed Interna- 
tional Dietetic Association. 

(c) Committee to Continue the Study of the Office 
and Staff Procedure. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Supporting the overall program are our joint com- 
mittees with allied professions. 


Joint Committee of the American Hospital Association 
and the American Dietetic Association 


For three consecutive years this committee has 
met twice a year. These meetings have resulted in a 
mutual understanding of the aims and objectives 
of the two groups and the areas of possible coopera- 
tive effort. Recently a release was sent by the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association to 4800 hospital adminis- 
trators, stating the work of the two committees and 
including the fact sheet, ‘Dietitians Today.” 

Considerable time has been spent on studying the 
training of non-professional workers. The 1949 Sur- 
vey of Hospitals made by the American Hospital 
Association indicated that if the present training of 
dietitians were tripled, one dietitian for each hospital 
would not be available. This study indicates a need for 
better distribution of dietitians in view of the short- 
age and the need for developing supervisory person- 
nel to assist the professional dietitian. Agreeing 
that the small hospital needs assistance because of 
the unavailability of dietitians, a manual planned 
to serve as a guide for dietary operation in institu- 
tions without trained personnel is being written as a 
Joint Committee activity of the two groups. 

Application was made to the Division of Medical 
and Hospital Resources, Federal Security Agency, 
for a grant-in-aid in the amount of $20,800 for the 
period November 1, 1950 to October 31, 1951, for 
the purpose of conducting a research or demonstra- 
tion project as described: “‘Development of methods 
by which the individual hospital or all hospitals in 
a regional area can provide a more effective dietary 
service to the people of the community.’”’ However, 
Congress did not appropriate funds for conducting 
studies, experiments, and demonstrations relating to 
the effective development and utilization of hospital 
services, facilities, and resources. This action was not 
unexpected in view of the present international situa- 
tion. Dr. J. R. MeGibony, of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, has stated that because of the extreme im- 
portance of hospitals and related activities it is es- 
sential that efforts be continued to promote and ex- 
plore possibilities of carrying out such work in the 
absence of federal funds. 


Joint Commission for the Improvement of the Care 
of the Patient 

The American Dietetic Association was asked to 

send representatives to the meeting of the Joint 
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Commission for the Improvement of the Care of the 
Patient, sponsored by the National League of Nurs- 
ing Education, the American Nurses’ Association, 
the American Medical Association, and the American 
Hospital Association. Lucille M. Refshauge and Ruth 
M. Yakel represented us at this meeting. They pre- 
sented “Diet Therapy as Part of the Ward Practice 
for Student Nurses,” and “Integration of Dietary 
and Nursing Staff in the Provision of Patient Food 
Service.” In reporting this meeting, Miss Yakel 
stated that concern was shown by the group about 
the continued use of student nurses as regular per- 
sonnel in the special diet kitchen—a service included 
as part of their dietary experience. 


Joint Committee of the American Home Economics 
Association, School Food Service Association, 
and the American Dietetic Association 


Bessie Brooks West, as chairman of this commit- 
tee, is our representative. As a result of the under- 
standing of mutual problems and the need for trained 
school lunch supervisors which was_ previously 
reached, there was little activity by this committee 
this year. 


OTHER JOINT EFFORTS WITH ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


As has been our privilege for the past few years, 
we met in December with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, as an affiliated 
member in New York. A program is now being 
planned for the coming meeting in Cleveland after 
Christmas. 

We continue also to have representation on the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council. This year’s representative has been Dr. 
Helen A. Hunscher. At the suggestion of the Food 
and Nutrition Board, a series of eight articles has 
been prepared for the use of consulting dietitians 
and nutritionists working with institutions without 
trained personnel. The first of these articles was 
published in the September issue of the JouRNAL. 

Just recently we have joined the International 
Hospital Association as an associate member, and we 
have also affiliated with the American School Health 
Association. 

As an Association we have also enjoyed this year 
having representatives at many meetings and liaison 
with a number of organizations, some of which were: 


Children’s Bureau Advisory Committee meeting 
Care-UNESCO meeting 

National Vocational Guidance Association meeting 
American Council on Education meeting 

FAO Conference for Non-Governmental Groups 
Fifth National Conference on Citizenship 
American Home Economics Association meeting 
Film Council of America meeting 

Citizen’s Committee for the Hoover Report 
National Conference on the Occupied Countries 
School Food Service Association meeting 
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American Hospital Association meeting 

American Vocational Guidance Association meeting 

National Conference for the Aged 

Crusade for Freedom 

National Dairy Research Laboratories 

International Dairy Exposition 

SECTION ACTIVITIES 

There are many members who have been active 
on the committees of the various sections to whom 
goes a great deal of credit for the Association’s ac- 
complishments; however, I have named only the 
chairmen, because of lack of time. 

This year, in the Sections’ activities, an attempt 
was made to get away from projects formerly listed as 
state and local association work. This reeommenda- 
tion was made last year because the state associa- 
tions are strong groups which should and have taken 
the leadership in developing programs of professional 
work which meet their own needs. For this reason, 
only national projects are listed for the Food Ad- 
ministration and Professional Education Sections. 


COMMUNITY NUTRITION SECTION—MARY REEVES, 
CHAIRMAN 
Miss Reeves, newly appointed Community Nutri- 
tion Section Chairman, has continued the projects 
suggested by Dr. Gladys Kinsman Lewis. 


National Project * 1—Revision of the ‘‘Nutrition 
Bibliography” —Linnea Anderson, Chairman 


Copies of the revised “Nutrition Bibliography”’ 
have been sent to all state nutritionists and public 
health nutritionists and are available from the As- 
sociation office for 50 cents. You may inspect a copy 
of this bibliography at the Association booth at this 
meeting. 


National-State Project *1—Joint Activity with the 
Food Administration Section 


The study was continued this year which was be- 
gun last of the work being done by dietary consult- 
ants in official health agencies to assist institutions 
without trained personnel. 


DIET THERAPY SECTION—MARGUERITE L. 
PETTEE, CHAIRMAN 


The Diet Therapy Section is to be congratulated 
on the completion of the study of the standardiza- 
tion of calculation of diabetic diets and the short 
method of calculating the diet. This study was the 
work of a joint committee of the American Diabetes 
Association, the Diabetes Branch, U. 8S. Public 
Health Service, and the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. The report of this work was published in the 
August issue of the JourNAL. Material based on this 
report may be purchased from Health Publications 
Institute, Inc., Raleigh, North Carolina. To keep this 
study up to date, a committee made up of representa- 
tives of these same three organizations has been ap- 
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pointed to continue the study of food analyses. The 
Association’s representatives on this committee are 
Marguerite L. Pettee and Doris Johnson. 


National Project * 1—Revision of “Glossary of Dietetic 
Terms” in Handbook of Diet Therapy—Dr. 
Hazel Hauck, Chairman 


This committee has done intensive work on decid- 
ing the kinds of terms to include in this glossary. 


National Project * 2—Evaluation of Child Feeding 
Practices in the Hospital—Lorraine Weng, 
Chairman 


The object of this project was to incorporate into 
food services for children the group-feeding plan, 
thus making possible some choice of food for the 
children. 


National-State Project * 1—Evaluation of Food 
Service for the Aged in Institutions—V era 
W. Walker, Chairman 


In view of the fact that the life expectancy has 
increased in the population and that there has been 
an increase in the number cared for in institutions 
for the aged, both public and private, the Diet 
Therapy Section carried out a survey to evaluate 
the food served to these people. The chairman has 
submitted an excellent report relative to this study 
which will be reported to you here in Washington. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION SECTION—-MARION 
FLOYD, CHAIRMAN 


Project * 1—Study of Delegation of Dietitians’ 
Duties—Ruth I. Madsen, Chairman 


In her report, the chairman points out the value 
of the time given to a review of the departmental 
organizational pattern and to a careful evaluation of 
the present responsibilities which could be delegated 
to others of lesser training and ability than that of 
the professional dietitian. 


Project * 2—Offering of Workshops, Institutes, 
or Conferences to Meet Needs of 
Administrative Dietitians 


To implement this project, a committee was ap- 
pointed at the mid-year Coordinating Cabinet meet- 
ing—Alta B. Atkinson, chairman—to compile a 
questionnaire relative to the needs and desires of the 
members for this type of activity. Approximately 
8500 questionnaires were mailed asking, ‘‘Are you 
interested in a quick review?” Replies were received 
from 588. The tabulation of the answers has been 
sent to fifty-eight universities and colleges mainly 
for their information, also stating our interest in 
being informed of any institutes, workshops, and 
refresher courses they may plan. Knowledge of this 
interest should be helpful to the colleges planning 
courses for the summer. 
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This year a number of state associations have 
sponsored many workshops and institutes; I wish I 
had the exact number. However, I do know of 
thirteen, which from all reports were very worth 
while. 


Project % 3—Cooperation with State Agencies Admin- 
islering the Hospital and Construction Act, Public 
Law *725—Margaret Gillam, Chairman. 


As a result of this project, the leadership taken by 
the state associations has brought about more effi- 
cient service layouts in many hospitals. 


Project ¥ 4—Promotion of Conferences Between 
Dietitians and Other Groups—Wilma F. 
Robinson, Chairman 


This was a joint project with the Community 
Nutrition Section, the object of which was to in- 
terest state dietetic associations in the promotion of 
conferences emphasizing the importance of good ad- 
ministration practices and quality food. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION SECTION— 
DR. ERCEL 8S. EPPRIGHT, CHAIRMAN 


Project % 1—Curriculum Study of the Approved 
Dietetic Internship 


The directors of internships have been very ac- 
tive in working on the outlines distributed at the 
last Annual Meeting in Denver. Special emphasis 
has been given to condensing the outlines on similar 
subjects and clarifying the statement of principles. 
A meeting was held early in December in Chicago 
with Dr. Hilda Taba and the Chicago directors of 
internships. At this meeting a partial statement of 
general needs and objectives which apply to the 
entire curriculum and sample drafts of units in ad- 
ministration and nutrition were developed. Two out- 
lines—on portion control and the modification of the 
normal diet—were worked out and they were recom- 
mended to the internship directors for use as pat- 
terns in developing other outlines. A report of this 
meeting was published in the June issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


Project * 2—Cooperation in Nutrition Education of 
Other Professional Groups 


This project was divided into two parts. The 
first was concerned with promotion of information in 
nutrition through the development of a workbook 
for use in nutrition instruction for nurses. The chair- 
man was Dorothea Horstman. The second part of the 
project was directed by Martha Nelson Lewis as 
chairman and was concerned with the dietitian in a 
team for the instruction in nutrition of medical and 
dental students. 

Although, as stated earlier, no special projects 
were sponsored by the Professional Education Seec- 
tion at the state and local levels, excellent sugges- 
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tions were given for state development. Some of these 
were: 

(a) Continued cooperation in recruitment and pub- 
lic relations programs. 

(b) Professional assistance to foreign libraries. 

(c) Sponsorship of institutes, workshops, or con- 
ferences. 

(d) Development of plans for summer work ex- 
perience for college students. 

(e) Establishment of scholarship funds for dietetic 
interns. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


The staff at the headquarters office serves you 
each day through their contribution to the varied 
activities of the Association, because of the respon- 
sibility carried by each person. 

The Executive Secretary, Ruth M. Yakel, as the 
administrative head, conducts the affairs of the As- 
sociation which fall within the scope of the office 
in accordance with the policy determined by the 
Executive Board. 

The Educational Director, Mable MacLachlan, 
serves as a liaison officer for the approved dietetic 
internships in all educational business and affairs. 
The Dietetic Internship Board, made up of ten 
members who represent the administrative, hospital, 
and food clinic fields, works very closely with Miss 
MacLachlan in evaluating applications for the es- 
tablishment of new internships as well as reviewing 
reports made by her following visits to those which 
are currently established. Dr. Ercel 8S. Eppright 
served as chairman of this Board this year. 

Miss MacLachlan reports that on October 3, 
687 interns had been appointed for this year to the 
66 approved internships which can accommodate 
782, thus making a shortage of 95 applicants. 

Mary Ellen Johnson, Assistant to the Educational 
Director, under her general direction and in close 
cooperation with the Membership Committee and 
the Placement Bureau Director, directs and par- 
ticipates in the processing of membership applica- 
tions. 

The Business Manager, Mildred L. Egeberg, di- 
rects the business activities of the Association; works 
in cooperation with the JouRNAL Editor in handling 
commercial advertising; and is responsible for con- 
vention arrangements relative to exhibits and busi- 
ness contracts, including the sale of exhibit space. 
The Investigation Board, under the chairmanship of 
Florance B. King, assists Miss Egeberg in evaluating 
advertising copy according to the policy established 
by the Executive Board. 

The JourNAL Editor, Dorothea F. Turner, acts as 
executive officer of the JourRNAL and directs its 
publication. The Journal Board—Chairman, Dr. E. 
Neige Todhunter—acts as an advisor to the Editor. 
You may have noted the decrease in the size of the 
JOURNAL, which was due to the drop in advertising 
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and the problem of maintaining the 55:45 ratio of 
editorial to advertising matter. This ratio policy 
established by the Executive Board was made so 
that the JouRNAL will not carry too much adver- 
tising, plus the need for the JourRNAL budget to 
balance. 

Harriet E. Sankey, Managing Editor, under the 
general direction of the Editor, carries the respon- 
sibility for the organization, preparation, and layout 
of the JOURNAL. 

The Director of Professional Activities, Margaret 
L. Ross, serves as consultant for the program of 
work, works closely with the state associations and 
Section Chairmen, and has played an important 
part in the planning of the program for the Annual 
Meeting this year. Working closely with Miss Ross 
on this program has been the Program Advisory 
Committee, whose chairman has been Adelia 
Beeuwkes. This committee deserves special recog- 
nition for the excellent program we are enjoying here 
in Washington. It was newly formed this year, and 
because of its outstanding contributions, it is to be a 
part of our permanent structure of committee or- 
ganization. 

The Director of Public Relations, Thelma Pollen, 
directs the public relations program of the Associa- 
tion; handles convention publicity; and works closely 
with the Public Relations and Vocational Guidance 
Committees in the development of material for pub- 
lication. 

Margene Wagstaff, Publications Assistant, works 
closely with the Public Relations Director and the 
Director of Professional Activities, making an ex- 
cellent contribution to our various publications and 
public relations releases. 

The Director of the Placement Bureau, Dorothy 
Weber, interviews and counsels Placement Bureau 
registrants. The Placement Bureau Board, which is 
the advisory body for the Placement Bureau, met 
early in January with the Director and the staff. 
Excellent recommendations were made relative to a 
change of plan of service the Bureau might render, 
possibly counselling. The chairman of this Board is 
E. Evelyn Smith. 

This list of job responsibilities is by no means all 
inclusive. Each staff member carries many other 
responsibilities which contribute to the service ren- 
dered to members. In addition to the professional 
staff, we have an office personnel of twenty-one, all 
of whom contribute to the promotion of the activities 
of the Association. The entire headquarters organ- 
ization is doing an outstanding job and is always 
willing to be of assistance to you. 

As I close my report to you, I do so with the full 
realization that only through the united spirit and 
willingness of the members of the Executive Board, 
Council, Coordinating Cabinet, headquarters staff, 
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and every member of the Association can I point 
with pride to this past year’s activities. 

There were times when the going was not easy. 
The resignation of Gladys Hall, our Executive Secre- 
tary for six years and our first Educational Director, 
whose interest in the growth of the Association and 
sincerity in having the work well done so that all of 
us could benefit, meant adjustments not only for the 
Executive Board, but also for those in the head- 
quarters office. 

Ruth M. Yakel was appointed as Executive Secre- 
tary on June 26, 1950, and is carrying ably the leader- 
ship required of this position. With her guidance and 
the cooperation given by our headquarters staff and 
the members, I know the Association will continue to 
grow with increased service. 

In the light of present world conditions, I feel 
that the Association should be giving consideration 
to the mobilization of dietitians for the various 
armed services. Inasmuch as governmental officials 
are indicating that this country will be in a state of 
military preparedness for a number of years to come, 
we should consider this a matter of long-term 
planning. In fact, in all fields of endeavor our sights 
should be set in terms of future planning, based upon 
well defined goals. 

Today, as never before, we must be aware of the 
changing world in which we live; we must broaden 
our thinking to include our social and community 
responsibility, as well as our professional interest. 
We must realize that how we can assume these re- 
sponsibilities today will determine to a large degree 
our success tomorrow, and we must try to learn what 
we can do to help solve the problems that weigh so 
heavily on the world today. 

We have the opportunity professionally to con- 
tribute our share to community life. Through our 
special skills we have a real influence, but we must 
always remember that one can contribute much to 
others only if those others know what you are think- 
ing and trying to accomplish. To be good ambassa- 
dors for our profession and to be professionally great, 
we must be humanly adequate. The leadership shown 
is the measure of responsibility we take as citizens. 

As we face the future, may our deliberations be 
wise and understanding, and may our courage be 
high as we plan and work toward accomplishing the 
aim of the Association—Quam Plurimis Prodesse, 
to benefit as many as possible. 

If it were possible to turn the clock back a whole 
year and start all over again as your President, I 
would want to do some things that we have left 
undone and to do some things which we have done 
a little differently. But, be that as it may, the story 
is now written and published and cannot be changed. 
We have accomplished many things, and all of you 
are entitled to share in our achievements. Thank you 
one and all for your splendid support. 





Dietary Consultation—A Service for 
Small Institutions 


IV. Problems in Sanitation 


WO areas of responsibility in the field of 

sanitation face the consulting. dietitian. 
The first concerns new building and construction, 
where advice on the proper layout and equipment 
‘an provide the basis of good sanitation for the fu- 
ture. The problems in this area will be discussed later 
in this series (1). The second area of responsibility in- 
volves advising institutions about their sanitary pro- 
cedures, using the already-existing physical facilities 
and personnel. Unfortunately, a serious epidemic or 
an attack of food poisoning may occur before the ad- 
ministration becomes aware of the need for the 
improvement. During epidemic-free periods much 
urging is often necessary for even the most necessary 
improvements to be made. 

As Adams (2) has pointed out, sanitation basically 
and specifically encompasses two fundamental con- 
cepts: (a) food free from pathogens which may spread 
communicable disease, and from organisms or their 
toxins which may cause food-borne outbreaks; and 
(b) food free of extraneous and foreign material or 
substances, adulterants, and other ingredients which 
may be harmful or offensive to the senses. He also 
lists seven essential factors to consider when dealing 
with sanitary production of food: (a) the food han- 
dlers; (b) the food itself; (¢) the water supply; (d) 
prevention of rodent and insect infestation; (e) ade- 
quate, effective, and efficient refrigeration; (f) dish- 

‘The advice and assistance of the following people is 
gratefully acknowledged: Mildred Bonnell, Felisa Bracken, 
Mary Ellen Dambold, Margaret B. Dreisbach, Mary Griffin, 
Clarice Gullickson, Jane Hartman, Marjorie Heseltine, Edith 
Holt, Helen Hunscher, Cora Kusner, Rosalind Lifquist, 
Juanita Cochran Miller, Mary W. Northrop, Helen Phaneuf, 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, Frances Swenson, E. Neige Todhunter, 
and members of the Executive Board and staff of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association. 

2Members of the Committee were: 1946-48—Margaret 
Walsh, Chairman, Magdalin K. Espy, Elizabeth Perry, 
Theresa Powers, Wilma Robinson, and Pearl Rorabaugh; 
1948-49—Adelia M. Beeuwkes, Chairman, Magdalin K. Espy, 
Elizabeth Perry, Mary Agnes Pohl, Wilma Robinson, Pear! 
Rorabaugh, and Jane Sedgwick. 


Compiled by Grace McMahon! for the National Com- 
mittee’ of the Community Nutrition Section of The 
American Dietetic Association on Preparation of a 
Manual for Use in Dietary Consultation Service to 
Institutions without Trained Food Service Personnel 


washing, sanitizing, storage, and handling of table 
ware; and (g) good housekeeping practices and sani- 
tary maintenance. 

Some of the rules for sanitation will be covered in 
the following paper by Buchanan (3). The purpose of 
this discussion is to recognize and consider (a) the 
problems of the consulting service in promoting 
sanitation and (b) to provide a critical bibliography 
consisting of two types of source material: first, 
selected references that will provide the consultant 
with new and pertinent material for her own use in 
evaluating and meeting problems; and second, refer- 
ences to material that can be distributed directly to 
lay personnel in institutions. 


THE FOOD HANDLERS 
Training in Sanitary Procedures 


Recognizing, as Buchanan states (3), that the 
foundation of sanitation comes from the people, the 
consultant’s initial concern is with the employees of 
the institution concerned. Her problem may be not 
only to teach sanitary food handling procedures, but 
to develop in the employees a fastidious sense of 
personal hygiene. Although a complete program for 
class instruction is not possible or practical in the 
majority of small institutions (4), it 7s possible to 
use group instruction for improving sanitary stand- 
ards and procedures by including other food service 
groups in the community or area. 

In presenting such a course, the cooperation of the 
state or local health department can usually be ob- 
tained (5). In some communities, the local dietetic 
or restaurant associations have sponsored such 
courses in which employees from a number of in- 
stitutions participated (6). 

The number of sessions may vary, depending upon 
how detailed a course is desired. The U. S. Public 
Health Service has prepared a suggested outline 
for a food handlers’ course (7) as have Rowland 
and Fritz (8). Drayer (9) has presented the sub- 
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ject matter of a three-session course, including ex- 
amples of examination questions used. He points 
out that the method of instruction may vary, and 
that in some instances only movies may be shown. 
However, it is recommended that such visual aids 
be followed by other teaching devices, for films may 
need to be further personalized to attach meaning 
to their particular subject matter. Also, in using 
films, some introductory explanation, as well as a 
resumé to emphasize important points, may be given. 
As Mallmann (10) has stated, not only should correct 
sanitary procedures be carefully taught, but the 
reasons for each step should be fully explained. 

There are many other sources of help for instruc- 
tors (11-14), including films (15-17) and posters (18), 
which are available from several organizations. 

After class presentation, the subject matter will 
need to be specifically applied to the working habits 
of the individual employees. Otherwise, the material 
may remain far removed from actual practice. Pos- 
ters used in class may be put up in working places 
where they are particularly pertinent, but they 
should be changed frequently, for they lose their 
effectiveness if allowed to stay up too long or if too 
many are posted at one time. 

Also, refresher courses to follow the original 
classes may help to maintain a high level of interest 
in sanitation. New employees will, of course, require 
complete indoctrination in attitude as well as in- 
struction in procedures. 

In addition to the-general aspects of sanitation and 
personal hygiene which may be presented to the 
group, there are special problems of sanitation which 
may need to be presented individually or to smaller 
groups. This would be at the discretion of the con- 
sultant. Problems in food preparation and dishwash- 
ing—some of the most important in a safe food opera- 
tion—couid pertain to the whole group if it were 
small, but they might also apply only to the em- 
ployees performing those tasks. 


Employees’ Misconceptions 


The many misconceptions which employees have 
concerning food preparation may prove a hindrance 
to good sanitary practice. For example, careless- 
ness in sanitary measures during food preparation 
may prevail because the employees assume that the 
heat of cooking will destroy germs and thus make 
sanitary methods unimportant. Tanner states (19) 
that while it is known that heat will destroy micro- 
organisms, this maxim is based largely on results of 
experiments conducted in the laboratory under 
known and well controlled conditions which rarely 
obtain in the cooking of food in which wide vari- 
ation in rate of heat penetration exists. Liquid foods 
allow quite rapid penetration of heat by convection, 
while heat penetrates solid masses of food more 
slowly by conduction. Investigation has shown, for 
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example, that heat penetration in a spaghetti dish 
was insufficient to kill Hberthella typhosa in the center. 
Also, the low temperatures uSed in the roasting of 
meats, cooking of eggs, or the frying or boiling of 
fish was not sufficient to kill pathogenic bacteria. 
Thus cooking cannot be relied upon to compensate 
for carelessness in handling and preparation. Clean, 
healthy people must prepare the food, and it must 
be kept clean at every stage. 

Another idea frequently encountered is that of 
smug satisfaction with present procedures because 
the institution has had a history free from any serious 
outbreak. Perhaps examples of the disease outbreaks 
as reported to the U. 8. Public Health Service (20) 
may show situations where disease has been caused 
by practices similar to those in the institution in 
question. It may also be necessary to insist that the 
standards of procedure for institutions be higher than 
those in the employees’ own homes. 


FOOD PURCHASING 


After discussing these misconceptions, the con- 
sultant should investigate the present procedures in 
an institution. Food preparation, as it has been dis- 
cussed, presumes the purchase of wholesome, disease- 
free food. An inquiry into purchasing practices of 
institutions may reveal purchases of ungraded meat 
or raw and unclean milk. The source of the water 
(21, 22) is also important. 

In institutions where much of the food is produced 
on their own or surrounding farms, the problem of 
sanitation must reach back into the processes of 
production, slaughtering, grading, processing, and 
preservation on the farm. It is here that the services 
of the state agricultural experiment stations and 
extension services as well as the local health depart- 
ment can be of help. Local canning and freezing 
procedures (23) will need to be investigated. 

Many institutions, especially small ones, have been 
dependent on contributions of home canned foods. 
There is no way to determine how these foods have 
been processed. In these cases, the instruction that 
such food be boiled at least 15 min. even before it is 
tasted is a necessary precaution. Perhaps the consult- 
ing dietitian can use her influence to change the 
method of contributing so that gifts of money instead 
of food are made. 


FOOD POISONING 


One of the greatest dangers in food preparation 
and service is from food poisoning (24-29). Of all the 
different types of poisoning, the one which has had 
the most widespread publicity is botulism, which 
produces spectacular symptoms. Of more direct sig- 
nificance to the institution, however, is the possi- 
bility of toxin development from a Staphylococcus 
infection of an open sore. The toxins produced by 
certain organisms may be responsible for more serious 
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aspects of illness than the organism itself. The toxin 
may not be detectable by taste or odor, and it may 
develop within 4 hr. in any food not refrigerated at 
50°F. or below, either intermittently or continuously. 
It is not destroyed by heat. This type of food intoxica- 
tion is mentioned because in a kitchen kept scrupu- 
lously clean otherwise, conscientious economy may 
become dangerous. The thrifty employee hesitates 
to discard what he considers to be ‘‘good food,” and 
may use leftovers which have been standing at room 
temperatures for more than 4 hr. In this case, the 
consultant may be able to give help in the prepa- 
ration of more exact amounts, thus eliminating left- 
overs. 

Since trichinosis is not uncommon, its nature and 
prevention should be discussed in relation to food 
preparation (30, 31), and the danger of serving 
“pink pork” must be emphasized continually. 


DISHWASHING 


Methods of cleaning dishes and utensils vary a 
great deal from one institution to another (32), 
depending upon the physical equipment and the 
personnel. A description of recommended physical 
equipment will be given later in this series (1). In 
addition, there are many excellent articles and guides 
written on the subject by government and private 
agencies (32-41). Films on procedures may be ob- 
tained from government and commercial sources 
(15-17). 

The consultant may be asked to recommend deter- 
gents. In this connection, a reference to tests which 
‘an be used in appraising such supplies (40) may be 
helpful, as well as a general description of the types 
of detergents available and their functions (42). 

Personnel who have had no previous experience 
with mechanical dishwashing equipment may. feel 
that when such a dishwasher is installed, the problem 
of sanitation has been solved. In this case, the con- 
sultant may need to supplement information from 
the equipment manufacturer, emphasizing the im- 
portance of pre-rinsing as well as wash and rinse 
temperatures and detergent concentration. The con- 
sultant may also find it necessary to review hand 
dishwashing methods for institutions where proper 
mechanical equipment is not available. An outline of 
such a procedure (13, 43) might be of help. If it is 
impossible to maintain temperatures of 170°F. for 
rinse water, it may be desirable to reeommend the use 
of chemicals, such as chlorine, as a sterilizing agent 
instead of hot water (44). In such a case, the three- 
compartment wash and rinse vats are needed. If 
hypochlorites are to be used, the U.S. Public Health 
Service recommends immersion for at least 2 min. 
in a luke warm bath containing at least 50 parts per 
million of available chlorine. If the chemical is a 
chloramine, a concentration of equivalent bactericidal 
strength may be used for the same 2-min. period. 
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Many localities accept quarternary ammonium com- 
pounds for sterilization purposes. Local laws vary, so 
the requirements in each community should be in- 
vestigated. Research is now underway to develop 
other disinfectants which will be practical and effec- 
tive for use in situations where it is impossible to 
maintain proper temperatures for rinse waters. 

As Buchanan states (3), the importance of proper 
dishwashing procedures in hospitals caring for com- 
municable disease requires special attention. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF SANITATION CONTROL 


While the proper personnel procedures are basic 
to any sanitation program, the maintenance of proper 
physical facilities by management are of equal im- 
portance, and the consultant may also need to pro- 
vide detailed instructions for cleaning specific pieces 
of equipment (39, 45-48). To help her appraise the 
situation, the following questions will be helpful: Is 
an effort being made to provide equipment which can 
be cleaned easily and quickly (49-53)? Will better 
sanitation be one of the considerations in the purchase 
of equipment even though the initial expenditure is 
greater? 

Other problems may be real Gordian knots. For 
example, many institutional kitchens were con- 
structed before sinks for washing hands were a re- 
quirement in dietary department blueprints. In such 
instances, it is not a simple procedure to provide 
sinks in already-existing layouts. 

Consultants have also expressed concern over the 
lack of provision of uniforms in many institutions. 
To initiate the use of uniforms, of course, means an 
additional expense which can justify itself in re- 
sultant safer, cleaner food service. Management may 
find such an expenditure difficult to approve in view 
of financial demands from other departments, but 
the administrator should be informed of this primary 
requisite of sanitary food service, nevertheless. 

Pest control, too, may be a problem the consultant 
will encounter. In dealing with it, the rules Buchanan 
(3) has listed will be useful. The consultant may find 
however, that the services of an exterminator should 
be recommended, and she will want to provide lists of 
licensed companies in the vicinity to the manage- 
ment. The control of flies in the warm months may 
even require the soliciting of aid from the board of 
health in ridding the vicinity of breeding places. 

As the consultant surveys a department or insti- 
tution, it may be helpful to have check lists which 
include an enumeration of points necessary for good 
sanitary control. A number of such lists are available 
(35, 40, 42, 54-56). In addition, it may be quite 
profitable to provide institutions with their own lists 
so that they may check thoroughly their own oper- 
ations. No better method of sanitation control can be 
developed than a consciousness of sanitation within 
the institution itself. 
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Dietary Consultation—A Service for 


Small Institutions 


V. Some Rules for Sanitation 


E. B. BUCHANAN 
Deputy Commissioner of Health, Department of Public Health and 
Welfare, Cleveland 


ANITATION is a way of life. It is the 
quality of living that is expressed in the clean home, 
the clean farm, the clean business and industry, the 
clean neighborhood, the clean community. Being a 
way of life, it must come from within the people; it 
is nourished by knowledge and grows as an obligation 
and an ideal in human relations.”’ Let us accept this, 
the National Sanitation Foundation’s definition of 
sanitation, as a guide in establishing rules of sanitary 
conduct. After all, cleanliness is not a thing for today 
or tomorrow—it is a quality of living. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE AND FACILITIES 


This quality of living, the basis of sanitation in 
food service, starts with the employees themselves. 
A consideration of their personal habits should come 
first in their training, with emphasis on the daily 
bath; clean uniforms; hand washing; care of teeth, 
fingernails, and hair; and the reporting of colds and 
infections. After training employees in personal clean- 
liness, they should be shown the facilities at their 
disposal to aid them in personal care. These facilities 
should include: clean toilet rooms with handwashing 
sinks; soap; single-service towels; covered waste con- 
tainers; “Wash Hands Before Leaving” signs; proper 
locker rooms for men and women, with ventilated 
lockers, benches, or chairs and a sanitary-type lounge 
in the women’s locker room (never a bed). A full- 
length mirror on the door with a sign to ‘‘See Your- 
self as Others See You” usually helps in keeping 
employees presentable. 


THE GENERAL SANITATION OF PREMISES 
Rodent Control 


One of the greatest dangers to good general sanita- 
tion of premises is pest infestation. The most common 
pests are rats, mice, flies, and roaches, although some- 
times other types of insect pests, such as weevils, 
mites, and bed bugs, may be encountered. Insects 
breed and multiply in a matter of days and in some 
vases even in hours. Rats and mice breed in about 
twenty-one days, so that what may be only a minor 
infestation today, if neglected, may be a major one 
next week. 

In controlling any pests, the biologic principle must 
be recognized that pests require ingress, harbors or 
breeding places, food supplies, moisture, and warmth. 
No control methods can be successful unless these 
factors are controlled. 

First, let us consider rodent control. To control 
rats and mice successfully, a building must be com- 
pletely rodent-proofed. In those areas where the 
Norway rat is found, rat-proofing from the basement 
floor to 4 ft. above grade is usually sufficient. Where 
the roof rat is prevalent, the whole building will need 
to be rat-proofed to keep out this climbing variety. 
Young rats will enter through any circular or square 
hole 3 in. in diameter or through any slot over } in. 
across. To be sure a building is rat-proof, frequent 
inspections should be made of the outside of the 
building. All openings around pipes, conduits, and 
wires, and all breaks in the foundation or walls should 
be closed with metal or hard cement. This constitutes 
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the outer line of defense. Then the interior must be 
checked, and all breaks in the basement floors or in 
walls and partitions should be closed with hard 
cement at least 3 in. thick. 

Floor drains should be covered with a metal plate 
having an opening for drainage not greater than 3 in. 
in diameter, if the openings are round or square, or 
not more than } in. across if they are oblong. This is 
to prevent the entrance of rats and mice into a 
basement from the sewer. All outside windows and 
ventilating openings should be covered with }-in. 
mesh hardware cloth for the same reason. 

Finally, it is necessary to remove harbors within 
the building. This can be done by discarding all 
articles not needed for the daily operation of the 
institutions. Too often old equipment, discarded 
fixtures, surplus advertising material, boxes, bottles, 
and similar miscellaneous material are kept in the 
basement. 

After the building has been made structurally rat- 
proof, extermination may be undertaken. If infesta- 
tion is heavy, a licensed pest control company should 
be consulted. If the infestation is light, traps may be 
used. The best procedure is to pre-bait for several 
days with non-poisoned baits using cereal, meat, 
-anned fish, nuts, or fruits and vegetables. This es- 
tablishes feeding stations and helps to determine the 
right type of bait. After preparing a popular bait, an 
adequate amount of some relatively non-toxic-to- 
humans poison, such as Red Squill or Antu, should 
be used. More toxic poisons should be used only by 
pest control operators. For mouse control, 25 per 
cent wettable DDT powder dusted on the floors 
beneath bottom shelves and behind cabinets and file 
-ases has been found to be effective. Care must be 
exercised to see that this material does not get into 
food products directly or indirectly. Permanent bait 
stations, are of great value in the control of rodent 
pests. 


Insect Control 


The control of insects is of equal importance. 
Much ean be accomplished by sealing the breeding 
places of roaches, silver fish, and many other insects. 
Cracks behind shelves, along baseboards, in plaster, 
and similar places should be closed either by repairing 
and refitting where required or by caulking with a 
flexible caulking compound. This compound can be 
painted over to make a presentable repair. After 
sealing the breeding places, there should be a thor- 
ough cleaning to remove all grease and food particles. 

Employees should be trained to take care of broken 
packages and to clean up spilled food immediately. 
Leaking faucets and pipe lines should be repaired, 
for rats, mice, and most insects require moisture. 
Properly fitting screens should be provided on win- 
dows and doors to keep out flying insects. 

Finally, provision should be made for the use of 
proper insecticides. In using them, care should be 
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taken to prevent either sprays or dust from coming in 
contact with dishes, foods, or surfaces on which foods 
may be placed. 

Most insects today can be controlled by such last- 
ing types of insecticides as chlorinated hydrocarbons 
(chlorodane), DDT, or its analogues. The manu- 
facturers of these products will furnish full informa- 
tion on precautions and methods of application, or 
any good pest control company will be glad to assist 
or advise as to how to proceed. 


Sanitation of Equipment 


A few general principles, if followed, will result in 
good sanitation of equipment. Equipment should be 
located and spaced so that each piece may be thor- 
oughly cleaned inside and out and on all sides. 
Equipment should either be tightly secured and flush 
to the floor or raised high enough that cleaning under 
it may be done readily. All surfaces in contact with 
food should be accessible and capable of being cleaned 
easily, and should be smooth and made of non-corro- 
sive material. There should be no open cracks, joints, 
or dents in which food may gather to undergo decom- 
position. Equipment should be cleaned after each use. 
If it is used only occasionally, it should be cleaned 
after each use and again before re-using. 


Sanitation of Store Rooms 


Trash, equipment, and food often accumulate in 
store rooms so that articles cannot be found when 
needed. To prevent this, store rooms in the basement 
or other parts of the building should be carefully 
maintained, 

Items should be stored in an orderly manner. Food 
supplies should be separated and stored according to 
type and its required storage temperature. For 
example, powdered eggs or other similar merchandise 
that may be kept out of the refrigerator for a reason- 
able length of time should be stored in the coolest 
part of the storeroom. Bulk products that lump or 
‘ake, such as sugar and salt, should be stored in 
covered metal containers installed on a rack above 
the floor level in the driest part of the store room. If 
the covers become soiled or damaged, they should be 
thoroughly cleaned and repaired or replaced. Prod- 
ucts that are subject to spoilage should be kept in the 
most available section of the storage space. Leaking 
cans or cans that have swollen ends (so-called “‘flip- 
pers”) should be discarded as soon as they are noticed. 
Materials packaged in boxes, baskets, cartons, bags, 
or similar large containers should be stored on racks 
at least 12 in. above the floor so that the floor under 
them can be swept, and 18 in. away from all walls to 
be easily accessible. This also prevents the nesting 
of ratsand mice beneath such materials. The moving 
of stocks every thirty days is another preventive of 
nesting by rodents. Small articles, such as canned 
goods, raisins, prunes, noodles, and so on, may be 
stored on shelves or in vermin-proof cabinets. 
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Kvery time stock is moved in or out of the base- 
ment, broken bags of material should be removed 
immediately. Doing it today instead of tomorrow 
constitutes good housekeeping. When a stock pile 
has been moved, the floor should be swept before 
bringing in new stock. An alert employee should be 
taught to look for possible pest infestation. At the 
first sight of roaches, flies, or other insects, he should 
notify his superior so that prompt steps may be taken 
to correct the condition. 

Covered refuse containers should be provided in the 
basement. 

There should be no exposed sewer lines which 
might leak on packaged food. If they cannot be 
eliminated, food should not be placed under them 
or they should be troughed. 

Care should be exercised to see that products 
detrimental to health, such as rat poisons, insecti- 
cides, germicides, and cleaning compounds are segre- 
gated in the store room on shelves clearly marked 
“For Cleaning Preparations Only,” and under no 
circumstances should such products ever be placed in 
discarded food containers. Sodium fluoride, if used, 
should be tinted to avoid any error in use with food. 


Refrigeration 


Most institutions do not have individual refriger- 
ators that may be set at different temperatures for 
different foods. They must depend on one or more 
large refrigerators or a large walk-in cooler. This 
usually requires setting the thermostatic controls for 
one temperature for all purposes. If this is the case, 
it will usually be found upon testing with a ther- 
mometer that there are a few warmer shelves in the 
box where the temperature may go as high as 50°F. 
In general, it may be said that milk, meats, and 
“left-overs” should be stored in the coldest part 
of the refrigerator between 34° and 40°F. Eggs and 
vegetables may be kept in the warmer portions where 
temperatures are between 40° and 50°F. At these 
temperatures, bacterial spoilage will be at a 
minimum. 

Under no circumstances should food be stored 
directly on refrigerator floors, but rather on racks. 

Today many institutions are using special equip- 
ment for storing frozen foods and are purchasing 
frozen meats, fish, and vegetables. Freezing usually 
ruptures some of the cells in the food, making the 
product more readily available for invasion by bac- 
terial organisms. Consequently, defrosted foods de- 
compose more readily than fresh products. ‘Once 
defrosted never refrozen” is safe teaching for food 
handlers. It should also be remembered that pork 
fat becomes rancid upon lengthy storage and is unfit 
for human consumption. The practical length of 
storage for frozen pork in institutions is thirty to 
sixty days, for beef six months, and for poultry six 
months. 
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DISPOSAL OF WASTE 


Garbage and rubbish should be immediately placed 
in tightly covered metal containers while waiting 
ultimate disposal. Such containers should be washed 
and sterilized each time they are emptied, and the 
entire outside of each one should be sprayed or 
painted with a residual type insecticide, such as 10 
per cent DDT to aid in fly and insect control. In all 
institutions caring for patients with communicable 
diseases, patients’ garbage should be collected in 
burnable containers, such as moisture-resistant paper 
bags. These should be disposed of by incineration. 
(The actual placement in the incinerator should be 
done by a trained member of the kitchen staff rather 
than untrained general labor.) 

The practice of refrigerating garbage wherever 
possible is strongly recommended, as well as the 
installation of commercial disposal equipment in 
which garbage can be ground and discharged into the 
sewer, provided local regulations do not prohibit such 
disposal. 


CARE OF DISHES AND UTENSILS 


The care of dishes and utensils in an institution is 
of great importance. Diseases may be spread from 
one person to another by improperly sanitized dishes 
or the employees themselves may become ill as a 
result of improperly handling dishes from diseased 
persons, 

Dishes and utensils should be free from chips and 
cracks and should be stored on clean shelves or in 
cupboards where they are protected from dust. In 
this connection, a word of caution on the making up 
of trays is in order. Trays should not be made up 
immediately following dishwashing unless the whole 
tray can be properly stored. 

After use, of course, dishes should be thoroughly 
washed and sanitized by the methods recommended 
by the local health department. 

If the local health department has not established 
recommended procedures for dishwashing, one of the 
following methods will give proper sanitation. 


Hand Dishwashing 


(a) Serape food particles into a garbage can. 
(b) Wash with a good detergent in clean water as 
hot as the hands will permit, but under no 
circumstances less than 110°F. 
(c) Rinse in clean water. 
(d) Sanitize by 
(1) Placing in a basket and completely im- 
mersing in hot water at 170°F. for 30 
seconds, or 

(2) By rinsing for 30 seconds in a solution of a 
suitable chemical sanitizer. 

After washing, dishes should air dry (a towel may 

become contaminated and pass on such contamina- 
tion from dish to dish). 
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Machine Washing 

If dishes are machine washed, a detergent should 
be used at a wash-water temperature of 140°F. and 
the dishes rinsed to sanitize with water at a temper- 
ature of 170°F. After all dishes have been washed, 
the dishwashing machine should be thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Institutions handling patients with communicable 
disease should set up separate dishwashing facilities 
for the communicable disease division. One section 
should be designated as the clean area and the other 
as the contaminated area. Soiled dishes should be 
brought into the contaminated area and handled by 
special employees. The washed dishes should be 
handled by ‘“‘clean” employees. The employees should 
be trained that those in the contaminated area should 
never leave that area without removing cover gar- 
ments and washing their hands. “Clean”? employees 
must never cross over into the contaminated area. 
Contaminated trucks should be thoroughly washed 
after each meal and treated with a residual type 
bactericide such as quarternary ammonium com- 
pounds. Employees in the contaminated section 
should be checked monthly by a physician and by 
X-rays taken several times a year. Also, a daily 
check-up by the supervisor or other competent 
person assigned for that purpose is desirable. This 
will serve not only to check infection, but will make 
the employees realize that they must take every 
precaution to protect themselves and others. 

In small institutions handling only occasional infec- 
tious cases, such segregation of operations may not be 
practical. In those cases, plasticized paper, and single 
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service silverware are recommended for it can be 
destroyed by incineration just as other contaminated 
material. Another alternative is for the silverware to 
be cleaned and sterilized under the supervision of 
the nurse or to have dishes and silverware issued 
in the room and sterilized by the nurse or the nurses’ 
aid. After removal of unconsumed food, such sanitiza- 
tion can be accomplished by immersing in either a 
chlorine solution or a quaternary ammonium solu- 
tion, then rinsing in clean running water. The dishes 
and utensils will then be ready to be returned to the 
kitchen for complete sanitization. 


SANITARY CARE OF FOODS 


The person charged with receiving foods should 
also be taught to sort out foods carefully as received, 
placing those needing quick consumption in the 
active storage areas. 

Products made of coagulated mixtures of eggs and 
milk should be freshly made and should be kept 
refrigerated until served. If they cannot be made and 
served within 4 hr., they should not be used. Food 
poisoning bacteria thrive in this type of product 
without producing undesirable flavors, odors, or ap- 
pearance. 

In cooking foods to be served from the steam 
table, it is best to cook them in smaller quantities 
oftener, than to cook large quantities and let them 
stand for a long period of time. The safe policy to 
follow in serving food is: either keep it ‘“‘cold” or keep 
it “‘hot,’”’ or don’t keep it. 

Good sanitation will be the result of educating 
employees to know the how, when, and why of food 
‘are and cleanliness. 


Cholesterol in Coronary Thrombosis 


The problem of defects of cholesterol metabolism in the initiation or aggravation of coro- 
nary atherosclerosis producing serious heart disease is at present unsolved. Much more in- 
vestigation is required before one can give a full answer to several questions that deal with a 
patient who has had coronary heart trouble. The intrinsic production of cholesterol by any 
given person from any kind of food is perhaps more important than the actual amount of cho- 
lesterol in the food itself, although it is probable that an excess amount of cholesterol in the 
food may do harm in a candidate for coronary atherosclerosis. Also, the state of the coronary 
arterial walls and other factors not yet elucidated may play a role. It is well recognized now, 
for example, that it is the male, especially the muscular male, who is an early candidate. This 
brings up the matter of hormonal influences with respect both to cholesterol metabolism and 
to the cardiovascular system in general. Until more information on these problems is avail- 
able, one cannot be dogmatic. 

It would seem wise, however, to advise a patient who has had coronary heart disease to be 
temperate in all things, especially in diet. Since it is likely that the total calories ingested 
play an important role, the diet should be kept at a reasonable number of calories for that 
particular person’s size and activity, to avoid any gain in weight or to lose weight if there is 
a surplus; he should eat sparingly of cholesterol-rich foods, which include liver, cream, butter, 
and eggs. Regular exercise in moderation, if it does not produce actual cardiac symptoms, is 
probably wise. Extra vitamins and drugs are, as far as is known, of relatively little importance 
(except for symptomatic treatment by nitrites). The use of visammin (khellin), iodide, 
thyroid, and choline is still in the experimental stage——From Queries and Minor Notes. 
J.A.M.A. 143: 1582 (August 26), 1950. 
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VER since the discovery of fire, man has 
been concerned with methods of cooking foods. The 
primary function of cooking was for centuries solely 
to prepare foods in an edible form. Later, as a result 
of developments in the field of nutrition, it soon 
became evident that certain substances in foods, 
invisible and undetectable by the senses of taste and 
smell, are important for the prevention of certain 
deficiency diseases. 

Since the problem of providing good nutrition 
looms large as one of the most important general 
public health problems, it is important for the nu- 
tritionist to evaluate the effect that methods of 
cooking have upon the retention of vitamins and 
minerals and how cooking procedures can be so 
modified as to retain these essential nutrients to the 
maximum without sacrifice of economy, palatability, 
and appearance. 

It is generally recognized that cooking often de- 
stroys or leaches out of the food considerable quanti- 
ties of vitamins and minerals before it reaches the 
consumer. Most food charts and tables that present 
data on the nutritive values of foods refer to the 
fresh, raw food and do not take into account losses as 
a result of cooking. 

Although data on the nutritive value of raw and 
cooked foods have been accumulating (1-3), only 
little information (4, 5) is available on the retention 
of vitamins and minerals of common foods cooked in 
family-size quantities. 

It was the purpose of the present study to evaluate 
further various cooking procedures in such quantities 
that the food concerned can best make its full and 
rightful contribution to health. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Food Preparation 
The foods selected for the study were: asparagus, 
beets, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, sweet 


‘Supported by a grant from the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company, New Kensington, Pennsylvania. Received 
for publication June 23, 1950. 

2 The authors wish to acknowledge the help of William R. 
Letsch, Leon A. Phillips, and Lucille Schuster, in conducting 
the cooking tests and carrying out the various analyses. 


corn (yellow), green beans, peas, potatoes, summer 
squash, and spinach. In all cases fresh, unwilted 
vegetables of the best quality obtainable were pur- 
chased in amounts that would permit a uniform 
sample for each cooking method tested. 

All the vegetables were cleaned of all blemishes 
and washed with tap water followed by a thorough 
rinse with distilled water. In this experiment, new 
potatoes were used and were prepared by scrubbing 
witha stiff vegetable brush, as were beets and carrots. 
Corn was cooked on the cob, after which the kernels 
were cut off. Squash was peeled and diced prior to 
cooking, since the skin is not generally considered 
edible. With the above exceptions, the general 
methods of vegetable preparation accepted by best 
home economics practices and recommended for the 
‘“‘waterless” method of cooking (6) were followed. The 
cooking experiments were conducted on the same 
mornings that the vegetables were purchased to 
minimize losses of nutritive value due to prolonged 
standing. 


Cooking Procedures 


A uniform portion, i.e., 500 gm., of each vegetable 
was cooked by the following methods: (a) pressure 
cooked with 125 ml. (3 cup) water added; (b) with 
sufficient water added just to cover the vegetable; 
(c) with 125 ml. (3 cup) added water; (d) and with 
no added water, or the “waterless” method. These 
methods incorporate the chief means by which the 
housewife prepares vegetables. A regulation 4-qt. 
pressure cooker with a 15-lb. regulating gauge was 
used for all pressure cooking. Heavy sheet aluminum 
vessels’ especially designed for the “‘new-improved”’ 
method of waterless cooking were used for the other 
methods, and the size of vessel selected was that 
which the vegetables would most nearly fill. The 
vessels were tightly covered during the duration of 
the cooking period for all methods except Method 
b (i.e., water added to cover), in which case the cover 


3 New Method Wearever aluminum utensils, furnished by 
: nia ; ae : pe 
the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania. 
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was left slightly ajar to permit the free escape of 
steam. 

Rather than use a precise cooking time for 
Methods b, c, and d, each vegetable was cooked to a 
prescribed degree of doneness (just tender) as deter- 
mined by puncture tests made at about the usual 
cooking time accepted by common usage. In the case 
of pressure cooked vegetables, the procedure followed 
was to close the vessel and place on high heat; as 
soon as the regulating gauge weight jiggled, the heat 
was reduced so as to keep the weight moving gently. 
The cooking times in minutes at 15 lb. pressure for 
the various vegetables were as follows: asparagus, 3; 
beets, 10; broccoli, 1.5; cabbage, 2; carrots, 3; cauli- 
flower, 1.5; corn (on cob), 4; green beans, 2.5; peas, 
0.5; potatoes, 13; squash, 3; and spinach, 1. 

In the case of vegetables cooked with water to 
cover and with } cup added water, the vegetables 
were brought to a rapid boil at high heat after which 
they were maintained at a “gentle boil’? with low 
heat. In all cases where water was added, i.e., 
Methods a, b, and c¢, distilled water was used. Vege- 
tables cooked by the ‘‘waterless’’ method (no added 
water) were heated at medium heat, until the cover 
was hot to touch (about 5 min.), after which the heat 
was reduced to “‘very low” until the vegetables were 
done. No salt or other seasonings were used with any 
of the vegetables. A gas range‘ was used for the cook- 
ing experiments. 

After cooking, the vegetables were drained and 
the volumes of liquid were recorded. The vegetables 
were then placed in sealed paper containers and 
stored at — 12°C. for analyses as required. 


Methods of Analyses 


Preparation of Samples. Enough of each fresh vege- 
table was taken so that it could be divided into 
eight representative parts. Four separate 100-gm. 
portions were first blended into a smooth homoge- 
neous mass in a Waring Blendor as follows: Portion 1 
was blended with 100 gm. 95 per cent ethyl alcohol 
which contained 1 per cent potassium hydroxide and 
reserved for carotene analyses; Part 2 was homogen- 
ized in 100 gm. 0.1N sulphuric acid and used for 
riboflavin, niacin, and thiamine analyses; Portion 3 
was blended with 100 gm. 1 per cent oxalic acid and 
held for ascorbic acid analyses; and Portion 4 was 
homogenized with 100 gm. distilled water and saved 
for ash, iron, phosphorus, calcium, and moisture 
determinations. These parts then represented the 
fresh, uncooked samples. The remaining four parts of 
500 gm. each were then cooked by the methods 
described above, and after cooking and draining, each 
cooked vegetable was divided into four portions of 
100 gm. each and prepared by blending in the same 
manner as for the fresh vegetables. All samples were 


4Gas range supplied by the Roper Range Company, 
Rockford, Illinois. 
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stored in sealed paper containers in a frozen food 
chest at — 12°C. until ready for analyses. There is no 
reason to believe that such a short period of storage 
prior to analysis results in a significant loss of 
vitamins. 

Moisture. A modification of the method of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists (7) was 
used in determining moisture. About 20 gm. (weighed 
exactly) of blended Portion 4 (see above) of each 
sample were placed in a tared, flat bottomed alumi- 
num drying dish and dried in a 100°C. air oven over- 
night. The sample was then removed to a dessicator, 
cooled, weighed, and redried to a constant dry 
weight. 

Ash. The ash content was measured by a modifi- 
cation of the method of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists (7). A portion of the dried 
material was ground, redried if necessary, and 5-gm. 
portions weighed into a tared porcelain crucible and 
ashed in a muffle furnace at 500 to 600°C. For each 
sample, two ashings were made, one for caleium 
analyses and one to which alcoholic magnesium 
nitrate was added which was used for iron and phos- 
phorus determinations. 

Calcium. One of the ash samples described above 
was treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid to 
precipitate out the silica and then filtered. The residue 
was washed thoroughly and the filtrates made to 
appropriate volume, depending on the calcium con- 
tent of the sample. Calcium was then determined on 
aliquots by the standard macro-calcium oxalate- 
permanganate titration method (7). 

Tron. A modification of the method of the Associ- 
ation of Official Agricultural Chemists (7) was used 
to determine iron. The ash prepared for phosphorus 
and iron determinations was treated with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid and filtered into a 100-ml. 
volumetric flask and made to volume with distilled 
water. Aliquots of this solution were available for 
both phosphorus and iron determinations. The color 
development for iron with dipyridine was carried out 
directly in an Evelyn tube for convenience and read 
in the Evelyn colorimeter with a 510-m.u. filter. 

Phosphorus. In analyzing for phosphorus, the 
method used was that of Fiske and Subbarow (8) 
modified so that an aliquot of the above solution 
could be pipetted directly into an Evelyn tube where 
the reaction was carried out and the color was read 
in an Evelyn colorimeter fitted with a 660-m.u. 
filter. 

Thiamine. After conversion to thiochrome which 
was measured fluorimetrically, thiamine was deter- 
mined. The fluorescence is proportioned to the thi- 
ochrome present and hence to the thiamine originally 
in the sample. The actual method used was that 
found in Methods of Vitamin Assay of the Association 
of Vitamin Chemists, Inc. (9). 

Niacin and Riboflavin. Samples for niacin and 
riboflavin analysis were prepared simultaneously by 
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TABLE 1 


Retention of calcium, tron, and phosphorus in twelve vegetables cooked by four methods 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


CALCIUM 
DRY 


SGETABLE 
VEGETABLE WEIGHT As 


METHOD OF COOKING 
assayed 
g mg./100 gm. 
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Fresh | 46 | 3. 
Pressure cooked 4. 22. 
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taking aliquots of blended Portion 2 (see above) and 
autoclaving for 30 min. at 120°C. The samples were 
then neutralized to px 7, divided in equal portions 
for niacin and riboflavin analyses, diluted to appropri- 
ate volumes, and assayed by microbiologic pro- 
cedures. Niacin was determined by the method of 
Krehl et al. (10) using L. arabinosus as the test 
organism, and riboflavin was measured with L. casei 
using the medium of Krehl and Fruton (11). 

Ascorbic Acid. This vitamin was determined by the 
method developed by the National Canners Associ- 
ation, Can Manufacturers Institute Nutrition Pro- 
gram (12) which depends upon the ability of reduced 
ascorbic acid to decolorize the dye 2,6-dichloro- 
phenolindophenol. The extent of decolorization was 
measured using an Evelyn colorimeter with a 515- 
m.u. filter. 

Carotene. Since vitamin A as such does not exist 
in vegetable materials, it was necessary to evaluate 
the amount of biologically active carotenoids present 
in the various vegetables. The solvent partition 
method (9) was selected for this purpose. It is based 
on the differential solubilities of fat-soluble pigments 
in immiscible solvents. The intensity of the color of 
the final carotene solution was measured in an Evelyn 
colorimeter with a 450-m.u. filter against a standard 
of pure 8-carotene. 

DISCUSSION 


OF RESULTS 


The analytical data on the twelve vegetables 
studied in the fresh stage and after cooking are 
compiled in Tables 1 and 2. As can be seen from 
Table 1, the dry weight of the vegetables varied 
considerably as a result of the several cooking pro- 
cedures. In general, the waterless method of cook- 
ing resulted in the highest percentage of dry weight, 
while cooking with water to cover gave the lowest dry 
weight. The other two methods studied led to inter- 
mediate and more variable results. Because of this 
variation in dry weight, it was necessary not only to 
present the values found ‘“‘as assayed,”’ but also to 
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adjust all values to a dry weight basis in order to 
provide a uniform base line for comparison. For 
similar reasons, it was necessary to calculate per 
cent retention, not on the “‘as assayed” basis but on 
the dry weight basis. Such a procedure, therefore, 
allows for a uniform, fair, and direct evaluation of 
the mineral and vitamin content retained after 
cooking by various methods. 

A consideration of Tables 1 and 2 reveals that, in 
general, the values obtained for the minerals and 
vitamins of the fresh vegetables fell within the range 
of “normal” values. One must realize, of course, that 
a considerable range of values is possible since factors 
such as season, soil condition, length of storage, and 
stage of maturity play vital roles in determining the 
vitamin content of vegetables. Because of these 
factors, it is difficult to say what the ‘normal’ 
value really is; actually the “normal” values reported 
in the literature are a composite average of many 
values obtained from various laboratories on vege- 
tables obtained under quite variable conditions. 

A further consideration of Tables 1 and 2 con- 
firms what has long been suspected, namely that the 
evaluation of the nutritive quality of a diet on the 
basis of data obtained on fresh vegetables alone is 
subject to considerable error on the positive side. It 
should be further noted that the values obtained 
were for family-size portions, prepared under opti- 
mum conditions, so that any tendency to use im- 
proper techniques, such as over cooking or using 
baking soda to improve color, would greatly ex- 
aggerate losses. 

Although the percentage retention by any one 
cooking method showed considerable variation 
among the twelve vegetables, it was deemed desirable 
to assemble the data from Tables 1 and 2 as the 
average per cent retention of all twelve vegetables 
cooked by the four different methods. These averages 
are, therefore, presented in Table 3 and allow for a 
more general examination of the results. 

Certain general conclusions may be drawn from 
the data in Table 3. It is apparent that the greatest 
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Retention of vitamins in twelve vegetables cooked by four methods 


METHOD OF COOKING 
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0.1201 .58}1 
0.091}1. 
.046 
(0.088 
<ai3 





1(0.034|0.28 


| 80.1 
| 54.1 


3| 90.2/0.135 


100.0 


TABLE 2 


RIBOFLAVIN 


assayed | 


Retention | 
Retention 


st 


00.0)0.170 
0.118 
0.073 
0.099 


100.0 
73.0 
60.8 
62.4 
77.4 


100.0 


78.4 


0.043 


NIACIN 


15.5 
13.5 | 


12.8 
13.8 


300/100. 


m 


100 


g 


9 


> 
i 
Q 


g./ 


m. 


18 


|100.0 


| 


Retention 


of 


86.9 
59.2 
82. 
89. 


ww 


36.0 
23.0 
10.9 
22.4 
25. 


ASCORBIC ACID 


assayed 
Retention 


meg./ 
100 
gm, 
474 | 
320 
201 
1315 
329 


DS] 


| 45.8 


100.0 
67.6 
42. 
66.4 
69.4 


100.0 


5 


[ VOLUME 


n 
< 
mg./ 


100 
gm. 


0.490 
0.364 
0.225 
0.422 
0.511 


0.011 


CAROTENE 


| Retention | 


x9 
a 


6.45)100.0 
5.06) 78.5 
4.17| 64.6 
5.95} 92.: 
6.55)101. 


0.92)100. 


1c | 


(0) 22} 
0.17) 
0.20 


10.023 

.016 
10.022 
.033) 


79 .8|0.033 
62.3|0.023 
70.4|0.035 


0.31 
0.25 
0.31 


87.2 
70.4 
85.1 
92.1 


2.69 
197} 2.12 
284) 2.54 
.361| 2.89 


89. 
70. 
84. 
96 .: 


43 .0! 
33.9 
40.0 


93.8 
74.0 
87.3 
81.1 


Pressure cooked 
Water to cover 
3} cup water 
Waterless 


0.008) 0.75 
0.006] 0.67 
0.009| 0.76 
0.011] 0.89 


0 
81.4 
72.4 
82.8 
96.2 





~J 


0. 


Broccoli 


Cabbage 


Carrots 


Cauliflower 


Corn 


Green beans 


Fresh 

Pressure cooked 
Water to cover 
3} cup water 
Waterless 

Fresh 

Pressure cooked 
Water to cover 
3 cup water 
Waterless 


Fresh 

Pressure cooked 
Water to cover 
3 cup water 
Waterless 

Fresh 

Pressure cooked 
Water to cover 
3 cup water 
Waterless 

Fresh 

Pressure cooked 
Water to cover 
} cup water 
Waterless 


Fresh 
Pressure cooked 


(0.062 


26 
(0.079\0.70\1 
0610.57) 
.035]0.49 
0.048|0.52 
0).078|0.66| 
(0 .062/0.90)1 
0.037|0.62| 
0.027|0.56 
.037/0.63 
.058/0.80! 


el 








.130|1.10/1 
0.097|0.95| 
0.066|0.78 
0.096|0.92 
0.119/1 .03 
0.092) 
0.065 

031 

061) 

084 


18)1 
88 
61 
83 
03 


110 
10.083 
070 
081 
104 


42/1 
34 
30) 
34 
.39) 
0.61 
44 


| 74.610. 114/123 


100.0/0. 


91 .4/0.041 


0.33 





100.0 
88.8 
66.4 
77.2 
83.1 


00.0)0.180}1 .59 
81.2/0.151}1 .41 
70. 1)0.075}1 .06 


94 .5/0.156}1 .32 


00 ..0|0 057 
69.1/0.041 
62 .4|0.019 
70.2/0.034 
89 .2/0.050 


100.0 
84.9 
48.3 
70.4 
$4.1 

100.0 
89.8 
74.7 
84.2 
96.7 


0.83 
0.70 
0.40 
0.58 
0.70 
0.50 
0.45 
0.37 





00 .0!0.059 
86 6/0 .046 
70.6|0.031 
83 .9/0.044/0.42 
93 .5/0 .056)0.48 
0.114/1.46 
0 .083}1 .12 
0.046)/0.89 
081)1.11 
1021.24 
0.42) 
0.33 
0.21 
0.36 
0.38 


00.0 
74.6) 
51.4 
70.2! 
87.4 


100.0 
76.9 


0. 84.9 
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080 
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086 
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00.0 
80.2\0. 
71.9)0. 
81.410. 
92.3)0. 


0. 





120)1.18 
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60.8) 
76.2) 


0 


0 
0. 
0. 
0. 





0 


0. 
0. 


0 


.790 
0. 
.226 
0. 
0. 


.260 


.234 


0. 
0. 
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.377| 5 


.498) 6 
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6 
5 
3 
6 
6 


3 
2 
1 


2 


640} £ 
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386 


.dd0] 
0. 
0. 


.99 
12 
19 
.03 
.58 


07 
.82 
8 

65 


| 89. 


79/100. 
| 76.¢ 


/100. 


100. 
73. 
45. 


48... 


86. 


100. 
90. 
73.3 


98. 


60. 
76. 
89. 


a 


fe 
50.$ 


89. 


100. 


86 .3)5: 


74.9): 


84.7! 6 


37.1 


839 
571 
425 
> 1576 
ae 


759 
|588 
1336 
436 
519 


34.7 
27.4 
21.9 
26.1 
25.2 


ae 
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658 
B |412 
471 
> 617 


30.8 
24.7 
26.8 
28.6 


126.0 


100.0 
68.0 
50.6 
68. 

70.2 


‘ 


100. 
it. 
44. 
57. 
68. 


63. 


72. 
100. 
75. 
47. 
O44. 
70. 


41.1/100. 
74.6 
60.2 
65.1 
69 .6)0. 


9 


100.0/0. 


0.280 
0.235 
0.133 
0.194 
0.286 


057 
0.047 
0.029 
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057 


0. 


88 
.20 
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.80 
.027 
023 
.014 
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.028 


.250 
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2.48/100.0 
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1.88) 76.0 
2.09) 84.3 
2.42) 97.7 
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0.74) 89.7 
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24.4 
21.6 
20.6 
21.1 
24.1 


100.0 
88.4 
84.5 
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98.9 
0.35 

0.31 

0.28 

0.29 

0.34) 


0.95 
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0.82 
0.83 


.043)0. 
.028)/0.40 
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71.8)0. 
66 .2/0. 
70.4/0. 
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1.08 
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1.01 
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13:7 
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58 .5| 
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89.8) 


76.110.399 
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Water to cover 
} cup water 
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TABLE 2—Continued 





THIAMINE RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN ASCORBIC ACID CAROTENE 


| | 
VEGETABLE METHOD OF COOKING | 


Retention 
assayed | 
weight 

Retention 

Retention 

Retention 

Retention 


. 
a 


~ 
as e gz 
< < a 


As 
| Dry 


= | 

mg./ | mg./ mg./ | mg./ mg./ | mg./ | -/ | mg./ 5 
100 100 0 100 100 100 100 % 100 100 % 100 
gm. | gm. gm, | gm. gm, gm. gm. gm. gm. 
Fresh 10 .097|0.42|100 .0|0 .040/0.17/100.0)0.980] 4.28/100 .0/23 .20)101 .0/100 .0/0 .024 
Pressure cooked .077|0.35) 84.2/0.031/0.14} 81.8)0.724| 3.31) 77.4|12.70| 57.9) 57.3)0.015 
| Water to cover .058)0.30) 72.1\0.021/0.11) 64.6/0.535) 2.76) 64.6) 8.03} 41.4] 41.0/0.017 
3 cup water .074/0.34| 80.0)0.028)0.13) 79.2/0.697| 3.21) 75.1/10.60) 48.9} 48.4/0.019 
Waterless \(0.088/0.38) 91.2/0.037|0.16} 91.7/0.907| 3.91} 91.4)18.60} 80.2) 79.4/0.022 
Fresh 10.039 
Pressure cooked {0.029 
Water to cover —_|0..020)0. 
| 4} cup water .029)0. 
Waterless (0.038)0. 


sS 

PSI 
<9 
av 


Potatoes 


100 .0|0 .050/0. 11/100 .0/0..610|13 .30|100 .0/13 . 10|285 
81.7/0.038|0.09) 80.7|0.441|10.50| 79.1] 7.80|186 
60.3|0.028|0.07| 63.6/0.339| 8.47| 63.7] 5.76|144 
78 .6|0.040/0.09| 81 .0|0.466|10.60| 79.4] 8.36|190 | 66.5/1.58 [35.9 | 84. 
88 .4/0.048)0.10) 90.2/0.571/11.90} 89.2/10.20/213 | 74.8]1.88 |39.1 | 91.' 
ae Pe 2 
.53/100.0/42.0 |545 |100.0/2.46 /31.9 |100. 
.24| 69.6/22.2 (336 | 61.7|1.99 |30.2 | 94. 
3.05) 40.5/14.2 |268 | 49.1|1.36 l25.7 | 80. 
.78| 76.8|19.5 |282 | 51.7/1.92 |27.8 | 87.2 
5.66) 88.4/30.6 |382 | 70.02.33 29.1 | 91.3 


Squash 100.0|1.96 |42.6 


65.3}1.65 [39.3 , 
50.5}1.40 |35.1 | 82. 


Fresh 0.094] .22/100 .0/0 ..220/2 .86 100.00.580 
Pressure cooked _ |(0).062/0.94) 76.9)0.141/2.13) 74.6/0.345| 
Water to cover —_|0.032|0.61| 50.1|0.086/1.62| 56.7|0.162 
4 cup water 0.059|0.86| 70.4/0.141/2.04) 71.4/0.399| 
Waterless ().086! 1 .06 87.20. 196/245 85.5|0.533 


Spinach 


























losses of both minerals and vitamins occurred as a 
result of cooking by the ‘“‘old-fashioned’”’ method of 
water to cover and that the greatest overall re- 
tention and smallest loss resulted when vegetables 
were prepared by the “new method,” the waterless 
way. Although no attempt was made to evaluate such 
factors as palatability and appearance, it seems safe 
to state on the basis of others’ experience that the 
“waterlogged taste’? and look of vegetables cooked 
with water to cover leave much to be desired. 

Vegetables cooked with a little water, i.e., 3 cup 
(125 ml.), or in the more rapid pressure cooker with 
4 cup water showed quite similar losses which were 
for the most part intermediate between the other two 
cooking methods. In the case of ascorbic acid and 
carotene, the pressure cooker method resulted in 
retentions approximating the waterless method. This 
may have been due to the much shorter cooking time 
which allows for less possibility of losses due to 
oxidation in the case of these two vitamins. 

Of all the vitamins studied, losses of ascorbic acid 
were the most significant by all methods of cooking, 
although again greatest losses resulted from cooking 
with added water. 

What are the factors which most govern the loss 
of vitamins and minerals as a result of cooking? The 
two most important factors are the leaching effect of 
the cooking water and the influence of oxidation. As 
a result of the present study, it must be concluded 
that the leaching out of vitamins and minerals is the 
most serious source of loss. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the following facts. First, the analyses of 
the drained liquid from the twelve vegetables for 


ascorbic acid, the one factor most sensitive to oxida- 
tion, showed that the major portion of the loss of 
ascorbic acid was accounted for in this drained 
liquid. This was particularly true when the oxidized 
form of the vitamin, which is still biologically active, 
was included in the determination. Second, if one 
examines the retention figures for niacin, a very 
stable compound which is not easily oxidized or 
destroyed, it is evident that the essential factor 
influencing loss was the leaching action of cooking 
water. Further evidence that oxidation plays but a 
minor role in the losses in the cooking methods 
employed is indicated by the fact that carotene, 
which is very sensitive to oxidation and relatively 
insoluble in water, was retained to a greater degree 
than the other vitamins studied. 

As might be anticipated, minerals were also lost to 
a greater degree when the vegetables were cooked in 
water, than by the waterless method. In general, 
retention of minerals was better than of vitamins. 


SUMMARY 


Twelve different vegetables representative of those 
used by the average homemaker were first assayed 
on the fresh basis for calcium, iron, phosphorus, 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, ascorbic acid, and 
carotene. The various vegetables were then cooked in 
family-size amounts by four different cooking 
methods which included (a) pressure cooked with 3 
cup added water, (b) cooked with water to cover, 
(ec) cooked with 4 cup water, and (d) cooked with no 
added water, i.e., by the ‘waterless’ method. After 
cooking, the vegetables were drained of their liquid 
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TABLE 3 
Average retention of vitamins and minerals in twelve vegetables after cooking 
AVERAGE RETENTION OF TWELVE VEGETABLES 
METHOD OF 


COOKING - aes c 
Calcium Phosphorus Thiamine Riboflavin Niacin Ascorbic acid Carotene 


oO; « oy oO or ’ o 
70 70 70 ) ft) % 7 70 


Pressure cooked 87 85. $4.9 78 .§ 82.6 81.6 2.5 89.1 
Water to cover Wa 76. 72.1 62. 63.1 50. 52. | 79.1 
4 cup water 87.§ 86. 84.1 75.6 78.3 80.£ i4.f | 86.5 
Waterless 94. 90. 92.3 91.0 87.9 91.¢ 3. 94.7 


and assayed for the above listed minerals and vita- 4) Hewston, KE. M., Dawson, E. H., ALEXANDER, L. M., 
mins. The results of the analyses were converted to AND ORENT-KEILES, K.: Vitamin and Mineral Con- 
the dry weight basis and the percentage retentions tent of Certain Foods as Affected by Home Prepara- 
calculated. The data obtained clearly shows that the tien, 0.8. D. A. Mine. Publ. No. Om, 1008. ' 
. : F - ee : aasind ital Oser, B. L., Meunick, D., AND Osrer, M.: Influence of 
greatest retention of both minerals and vitamins was cooking procedure upon retention of vitamins and 

obtained when vegetables were cooked without added minerals in vegetables. Food Research 8: 115, 1943. 

water, while the least retention was found when water New Method Cooking Instruction Book. New Ken- 

to cover was used. Vegetables cooked in the pressure 7 sington, Pa.: The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, n.d. 

cooker or in a covered pan with 1 cup water occupied ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS: 

: ; ae D Official and Tentative Methods of Analysis. 5th ed. 
an intermediate position with respect to losses. Washi a es ‘ tare are 
‘ ashington: Association of Official Agricultural 
It must be concluded that vegetables cooked with- Chemists, 1940. 

out added water retain their natural nutritive value 8) Fiske, C. H., ano Supparow, Y.: The colorimetric 

best because losses of minerals and vitamins due to determination of phosphorus. J. Biol. Chem. 66: 375, 

leaching, which is the greatest source of loss, are held 1925. 

to a minimum. ASSOCIATION OF VITAMIN CHEMISTS, INC.: Methods 

of Vitamin Assay. New York: Interscience Pub- 
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A.D.A. Program for A.A.A.S. Meeting in Cleveland 


On December 29, at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, the American Dietetic 
Association will sponsor a Dietetic Section program at the annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Dr. Helen A. 
Hunscher, who has served as chairman of the committee which planned the 
program, will preside. Time of the meeting will be 8 p.m. The papers to be 
presented will be as follows: 


“The Relation of Nutrition to the Development and Course of Tuberculosis in 
Adolescent Girls” by Joseph A. Johnston, M.D., Director of Pediatrics, 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit 

“Rehabilitation of Children Through Better Nutrition’ by Pauline Beery 
Mack, Ph.D., Director, Ellen H. Richards Institute, The Pennsylvania 
State College 





Nutritional Status Survey, Groton 
Township, New York 


IV. Consumption of Food Groups' 


HELEN L. PILCHER, CHARLOTTE M. YOUNG, 
and ODIN WILHELMY, JR. 


School of Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


ERTAIN dietary aspects of a nutritional 
status survey conducted in Central New York State 
in the fall of 1948 and the spring of 1949 have been 
presented in previous articles in this series (1-3). In 
one paper was discussed the relative adequacy of 
family and individual dietaries (2); in another (3), 
the relationship of nutrient availability to various 
socio-economic factors and the contribution of home- 
produced foods to the family dietaries was pointed 
out. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show the per 
person-equivalent consumption of the food groups. 
The relationship of the usage of food groups to the 
following socio-economic factors will be discussed 
briefly: season and type of residence, weekly income, 
money value of food per meal, family size, education 
of the wife of the household, and dollar-value of 
home-produced food. In addition, the distribution of 
the food dollar over the various food groups will be 
presented and related to family size and income. The 
contribution of various food groups to the nutritive 
value of the diet as a whole will also be given. Finally, 
a comparison will be made between the average con- 
sumption of this community with that of four cities 
in 1948 as reported by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics. 


METHOD 


Analyses of 221 family food records in the fall and 
173 in the spring were made by a method previously 
described (2). The foods used by each family were 
divided into the twelve major food groups set up by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics (4). Each family was converted into house- 
hold size in terms of person-equivalents on the basis 
of total meals served, including those served to 
boarders, guests, and others as well as members of 
the family. The total number of meals was divided 
by 21 to give the person-equivalents, i.e., 21 meals = 
1 person-equivalent. The total amount of each of the 
food groups used by the family was divided by the 


1 Received for publication June 26, 1950. 


person-equivalents for that family. The consumption 
figures include all food brought into the house and 
used during the study week: purchased food, home- 
produced food, and food received as gifts. No al- 
lowances were made for waste. 
RESULTS 
Observations have been made on the relationship 
of a series of factors to the average usage of the vari- 
ous food groups by farm, rural non-farm, and village 


families and by all of the families in the study. Only 
the more pertinent findings will be presented. 


Type of Residence and Season 


The consumption of food groups per person- 
equivalent as related to type of residence and season 
is shown in Table 1. Previous examination of the 
average nutrients available daily per nutrition unit 
for each of the residence categories has shown that 
the village families were in the least favorable posi- 
tion in respect to meeting the National Research 
Council’s Recommended Dietary Allowances (2). 
The rural non-farm group assumed a more favorable 
position, while the farm families had the best diets 
in terms of average nutrient availability. These same 
findings are reflected in the amounts of foods used in 
each of the residence types. 

Farm families, who produce much of their own 
food, tended to use more of the so-called protective 
foods: milk, meats, eggs, and fruits and vegetables. 
There was one exception; they used less citrus fruits 
and tomatoes. When this food group was examined 
for use of tomatoes and citrus fruits separately, it 
was found that in the fall farm families used more 
tomatoes than any of the other residence groups. 
Their use of citrus fruits, however, was only two- 
thirds as much as the next highest residence type. 

A previous report showed that vitamin A was the 
only nutrient in which appreciable seasonal differ- 
ences were apparent. Substantially larger amounts 
were available in the fall than in the spring (2). Fig- 
ures for the consumption of green leafy and yellow 
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vegetables by each residential group were in line 
with this observation. An additional seasonal effect 
was apparent in the lowered consumption of other 
fruits and vegetables in the spring period. The use 
of the citrus fruit and tomato group in the spring 
equalled or exceeded that in the fall. It is interesting 
to note that in every residential category egg con- 
sumption increased somewhat in the spring. The 
spring week of record-keeping was in the period when 
eggs are usually at the lowest cost level of the year. 


Adequacy 


It seemed useful to compare the usage of the food 
groups in this study with some standard. There are 
many different patterns of diet which might be used 
to check adequacy. Since the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publication ‘‘Helping Families 
Pian Food Budgets” (5) was published at approxi- 
mately the time of the current study, it seemed to 
furnish an appropriate source of reference. Arbi- 
trarily, it was decided to use the quantities recom- 
mended on the low-cost plan for a sedentary man as 
the basis of comparison. Only certain protective food 
groups were checked. Although the average intakes 
came close to meeting this plan, the distribution 
figures emphasize the great differences in consump- 
tion by individual families. Actually some 53 per 
cent of the families had less than the 5.0 qt. milk 
recommended per person per week. The average 
consumption in the fall of green leafy and yellow 
vegetables was 2.2 lb., which is the same as the rec- 
ommended quantity, yet 63 per cent of the families 
used less than this amount. Fifty-five per cent had 
less than the recommended 2.0 lb. citrus fruits and 
tomatoes. The range of use for meat, fish, and poul- 
try was 0.0 to 7.9 ib. per week; 28 per cent of the 
families used less than the recommended 2.0 Ib. per 
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week. Thirty-four per cent had less than five eggs 
per person per week. 

It is interesting to compare the money value of the 
foods used by three types of families with the ex- 
penditures which the publication suggests would be 
required for the low-cost plan. The types of families 
on whom comparisons were made were the two-, 
four-, and six-person families used for illustrative 
purposes in the publication (5). The average ex- 
penditures for foods by the different types of families 
were equal to or greater than those needed to buy 
the foods suggested in the low-cost plan. There were 
some families who spent less than these amounts; 
however, the percentage of families who failed to 
buy the recommended quantities of food was con- 
siderably greater than the percentage who failed to 
spend sufficient money to meet the low-cost plan. 

Families who spent below the amount suggested 
for the low-cost plan did not spend the proposed per- 
centage of their income for food. This was true of 
families of each of the three sizes studied. Thus, in 
some cases families needed to spend a higher per- 
centage of their income for food; however, with 
others, it was a case of spending more wisely. Since 
some families tended to spend enough to meet the 
food plan yet failed to use the quantities recom- 
mended for the plan, the need for nutrition educa- 
tion was evident. Whether housewives did not buy 
adequately because they lacked money-managing 
ability, knowledge, or interest is uncertain. Probably 
it was a combination of all three. 


Income 


As weekly income per food expenditure unit in- 
creased, the citrus fruits and tomato food group 
showed the greatest rate of increase in consumption 
per person-equivalent. Also, there was an increased 


TABLE 1 


Average consumption per person-equivalent of the food groups as related to season and type of residence 
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consumption of meats, fruits and vegetables, and 
eggs with increased income. In the spring, when eggs 
are cheaper, the change in usage of this group with 
income was less marked. 


Average Money Value of Food per Meal 


The average money value of food per food ex- 
penditure unit meal was calculated for the families 
by the method described in ‘‘Family Food Consump- 
tion and Dietary Levels’ (4). As the money value per 
meal increased, the average usage of each of the food 
groups, except dried beans, peas, and nuts, increased. 

The rate of increase in usage which accompanied 
rise in meal value was greatest for meat and eggs. 
Families in which meals were valued at less than 30 
cents used 1.9 lb. meat per person per week while 
families where meals were valued at 50 cents or over 
used 5.7 lb. per person. When the meal value in- 
creased from less than 30 cents to 50 cents and over, 
the use of eggs and miscellaneous foods tripled. With 
meals valued at 50 cents or over, two and one-half 
times more citrus fruits and tomatoes were used, 
twice as much other fruits and vegetables, almost 
two times more potatoes and green leafy and yellow 
vegetables, and one and one-half times more milk 
than with meals valued less than 30 cents. 

Since dietary records are often evaluated by the 
presence or absence of foods in a food pattern as well 
as by calculation of the nutrients, it was decided to 
look at the adequacy of the average available nu- 
trients per nutrition unit per day and to compare 
this with adequacy as judged by the food group 
usage. One money value level for meals was selected, 
and to judge the adequacy of the food group usage, 
it was decided to use as a standard the amounts 
recommended for a sedentary man on the low-cost 
plan (5). The sedentary man was selected because 
there is no way of weighting the recommended 
usage in such a manner as to be comparable with the 
nutrition unit; the suggested usage for sedentary 
man is intermediate between the high and low values 
for all ages and sexes. 

The average nutrients available per nutrition unit 
per day for the 89 families whose meals were valued 
less than 30 cents were compared with National Re- 
search Council Recommended Dietary Allowances 
(6) for the physically active man. It was found that 
the average of the meals valued at this level met the 
recommended allowances in all nutrients except 
calcium and calories. The average usage of food 
groups, however, failed to meet the low-cost plan for 
the sedentary man in milk, green leafy and yellow 
vegetables, citrus fruits and tomatoes, grain prod- 
ucts, and eggs, but exceeded the amount suggested 
for other fruits and vegetables. 

This type of comparison may not be justified, but 
it shows the same thing which is found repeatedly 
when diets calculated by food groups are checked 
against those calculated for nutrients. Many diets 
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which fail to meet an arbitrarily chosen pattern still 
prove to be adequate when calculated to specific nu- 
trients. The appropriateness of the method used for 
evaluating adequacy of a diet is dependent upon the 
use intended for the results and upon the accuracy 
of the data. Checking dietaries by food group pat- 
terns offers information which can be used for edu- 
cational purposes. If the data has been accurately 
collected, they can be calculated by nutrients and 
may be useful as a supplement for physical and 
biochemical findings. 


Family Size 


Examination of the fall records shows that as 
family size increased from below 2.0 food expendi- 
ture units to 4.0 and over, the usage of green leafy 
and yellow vegetables, citrus fruits, meat, and other 
fruits and vegetables decreased by about one-third. 
Also, there was a decrease in other food groups: 
grains by one-fourth and eggs by about one-fifth. 
The consumption of milk remained about the same 
and the consumption of potatoes was about 14 per 
cent greater. The general picture was the same in 
fall and spring except that in the spring, when eggs 
are cheaper, instead of a decrease we found a 16 per 
cent increase in usage while the amount of potatoes 
used remained the same. 

It is interesting to note that for families from all 
categories the amount of milk per person did remain 
the same with increase in family size. The importance 
of this food to the family diet seems to be well recog- 
nized. 


Formal Education of the Wife 


At a first glance it appeared that the consumption 
of the food groups was related to the amount of 
formal education of the housewife. However, as the 
wife’s education increased, the income and the aver- 
age money value of food per meal increased. We have 
seen that there was increased usage of certain food 
groups with increase in income and with increase in 
money value of meals. Consequently, the apparent 
change in food group consumption was probably 
more directly related to these influences and only in- 
directly to education of the wife. 


Dollar Value of Home-Produced Food 


In general, increased dollar-value of home-pro- 
duced food per food expenditure unit was accom- 
panied by increased usage for all residential cate- 
gories of the things produced at home, such as milk, 
eggs, potatoes, other fruits and vegetables, and to 
some extent, meat and fats. There was also some in- 
creased use of grains and sweets. In farm families 
alone, where much more food was home-produced, 
as the dollar-value of home-produced food increased, 
there was a marked increase in the use of milk, green 
leafy and yellow vegetables, citrus fruits and to- 
matoes, meat, eggs, and fats per person-equivalent, 
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although there was actually a decrease in average 
family income. 


Division of the Food Dollar over the Food Groups 


In Table 2 are presented the average amount per 
person-equivalent spent for food at home, the aver- 
age family size, and the per cent distribution of the 
food dollar over the food groups for fall and spring. 
These families spent about one-sixth of their food 
dollar for milk; one-third for meat and eggs; about 
one-fifth for fruits and vegetables; one-tenth for 
grain products; and one-tenth for fats and oils and 
sweets combined. In general, as family size increased, 
a larger proportion of the food dollar was spent for 
milk and perhaps slightly less for meat and eggs. 
However, the spending patterns of various family 
sizes were very similar. 

As incomes rose, slightly less of the food dollar was 
spent for milk, potatoes, dried beans and peas, grain 
products, and slightly more was spent for fruits and 
vegetables, meats, and eggs. 


Contribution of the Food Groups to the Nutritive Value 
of the Diet 


The contribution of the food groups to the nutri- 
tive value of the diet is presented in Table 3. Milk 
and dairy products contributed 69 per cent of the 
total calcium, almost one-half of the total riboflavin, 
and over one-fourth of the protein to the average 
nutrients available daily per nutrition unit. Fruits 
and vegetables, including sweet potatoes, contrib- 
uted about two-thirds of the vitamin A _ value; 
butter and margarine furnished 10 per cent; milk 
products 15 per cent, and eggs about 5 per cent. 
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TABLE 2 


Division of the food dollar according to food groups 
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Citrus fruits and tomatoes contributed only 29 per 
cent of the total ascorbic acid, with other fruits and 
vegetables and potatoes furnishing approximately 60 
per cent. The ascorbic acid values for vegetables and 
potatoes, however, did not allow for cooking losses. 

Meat, fish, and poultry proved to be the best 
source of niacin and provided 37 per cent of the total. 
This group also furnished 28 per cent of the protein, 
24 per cent of the iron, and 22 per cent of the thi- 
amine. 


TABLE 3 


Contribution of food groups to nutritive value of diet* 
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Grain products furnished approximately one- 
fourth of the total calories; fats and oils and sugars 
and sweets provided another fourth of the total 
energy value. 

Grain products furnished almost one-fourth of the 
total protein content of the diets. 

Farm families received a greater percentage of their 
protein from milk than village families, who got 
more of their protein from meat. 

Citrus fruits and tomatoes furnished more ascorbic 
acid in village family diets, while rural families re- 
ceived relatively more ascorbic acid from potatoes. 

The grain products are a more important source of 
protein, iron, and the B-vitamins for the lower in- 
come rural non-farm families than for village and 
farm dietaries. 


Comparison of the Average Consumption of the Food 
Groups with Those in Four Cities 


Comparison of the average consumption of the 
food groups by the families of this rural community 
in the late fall with those of four large cities studied 
in the winter of 1948 by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics (7) is presented in 
Table 4. The Bureau reports consumption figures 
determined by the food list method, and it has at- 
tempted to subtract waste other than cooking losses. 

If the food groups usage of Groton is compared 
with that of three northern cities, one finds that 
families of the rural Groton community used less 
milk, meat, eggs, citrus fruits and tomatoes, and 
sweets but more potatoes than the northern cities. 
The usage of other fruits and vegetables, flour, and 
fats and oils was similar. 


SUMMARY 


Per capita use of the food groups in a rural com- 
munity for 221 families in the fall and 173 families in 


TABLE 
Comparison of average quantity of goods used by subjects in 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
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the spring is presented. The use of the food groups is 
related to various socio-economic factors. Of the 
residential groups, farm families used more of the so- 
called protective food groups per person per week 
except citrus fruits and tomatoes. Home-produced 
foods contributed significantly to this greater usage. 

A seasonal difference was apparent only for the 
usage of green leafy and yellow vegetables and other 
fruits and vegetables. Substantially larger amounts 
were available in the fall. 

“amily diets were checked for adequacy by using 
recommended amounts of the food groups in an arbi- 
trarily selected pattern. The average usage of all the 
families compared favorably with the plan, but the 
usage of a large proportion of the individual families 
failed to meet the pattern. The results indicate a 
need for nutrition education. 

As incomes increased, the greatest rate of increase 
in the usage of the food groups was in citrus fruits 
and tomatoes. As money value per meal increased, 
the usage of all the food groups, except dried beans, 
peas, and nuts, increased. On the average, meals 
valued at under 30 cents met all the National Re- 
search Council Recommended Dietary Allowances 
except for calories and calcium, yet failed to meet the 
amounts of the food groups recommended in an arbi- 
trarily selected food pattern. 

The influence of an increase in family size is evi- 
denced by a relative decrease in usage of all food 
groups except milk. Any relationship between educa- 
tion of the housewife and food group usage was ob- 
scured by a corresponding increase in family income 
and money value per meal. 

The families studied spent about one-sixth of their 
food dollar for milk; one-third for meat and eggs; 
about one-fifth for fruits and vegetables; one-tenth 
for grain products; and one-tenth for fats and oils 
and sweets combined. 
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Families in this rural community area used less 
milk, meat, eggs, citrus fruits and tomatoes, and 
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Sugar Fructose in Serum of Patients with Rheumatic Fever, 
Rheumatoid ‘Arthritis, Cancer, and Tuberculosis 


Work at Northwestern University Medical School’s Rheumatic Fever Research Institute 
has shown that there is a common denominator of disease in the blood of patients suffering 
from cancer, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, and rheumatoid arthritis. An international team 
composed of Dr. Washington Ayala Bonilla of the University of Montevideo, Uruguay, and 
Dr. Eugene L. Hess of Northwestern, reported at the 118th national meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Chicago in September that an abnormal amount of the simple sugar 
fructose, bound to proteins in the blood serum, links all four diseases for the first time. 

According to the report, “The sugar is bound to complex carbohydrate-containing proteins 
called mucoproteins and is present in the alpha globulin fraction of the blood serum protein.” 
It has been known for several years that these mucoproteins are present in larger amounts 
in the serum of individuals suffering from cancer and tuberculosis. That this is true for rheu- 
matic fever and rheumatoid arthritis as well has been learned from the work of Drs. Ayala 
and Hess. 

“The fact that cancer, rheumatic fever, rheumatoid arthritis, and tuberculosis have the 
common property of an increased level of certain mucoproteins in blood serum indicates that, 
at least in part, the biochemical mechanism of these apparently unrelated diseases is similar,”’ 
the report asserted. The presence of simple sugar fructose in the blood of such patients was 
uncovered during research on an unusual color reaction given by serum. When diphenylamine 
is dissolved in sulphuric acid and this reagent added to the serum of animals or humans, a 
purple color develops. The serum of individuals suffering from any of these four diseases gives 
a purple of greater intensity than does the serum of healthy persons. 

Drs. Ayala and Hess became interested in this reaction when they observed that certain 
fractions obtained from beef tonsils which gave the purple color were rich in mucoproteins. 
Not all mucoproteins, however, give this reaction, indicating basic differences in the composi- 
tion of these mucoproteins. The substances in serum which gave the purple color were found 
to be the alpha globulins, which are for the most part, proteins which bind sugars, and Drs. 
Ayala and Hess reasoned that the particular substance which gave this reaction with di- 
phenylamine must be sugar. 

All of the sugars they examined, however, including sucrose and fructose, gave a 
negative test. Not until they examined the conditions of the reaction itself and had developed 
more sensitive conditions did they find that fructose, sucrose, and sorbose, a closely related 
sugar, reacted with diphenylamine to produce a purple color. 

In addition to blood serum, they found that extracts, saliva, cartilage, synovial fluid from 
the knee joint, and urine also produced the purple color, although in urine, the sugar appears 
not to be attached to proteins. These findings may furnish a clue both as to the source of pro- 
duction and the physiologic function of these carbohydrate protein complexes in blood 
serum. It is also known that other carbohydrates, very similar in structure to fructose—the 
family of sugars called ketoses—likewise give the purple color reaction, so that this color test 
in serum may result from the presence of several closely related carbohydrates rather than 
from the presence of any one in particular. 












































Nutrititional Status of Children 


XIV. Urinary Excretions of Thiamine and Riboflavin' 


MARGARET N. CORYELL, MARJORIE MACY 
RUTLEDGE, MARY CATHERINE DRUMMOND, 


FRIEDA MEYER, FRANK MEAD, and ELIOT F. 
BEACH 


HIAMINE and riboflavin, components of 

the B-complex, are closely associated in 
vegetable and animal tissues; they are important 
for growth and metabolism and presumably form 
essential parts of the enzyme systems underlying 
living processes. The human requirements of these 
two vitamins are influenced by the nature of the 
diet, the quantity of food consumed, and the basal 
metabolic rate. Decreased excretion of thiamine or 
riboflavin from persons consuming a high-carbo- 
hydrate diet is considered to indicate an increased 
need for these vitamins in the metabolism of the 
food; therefore, the proportion of carbohydrate, fat, 
and protein of the diet may be important factors in 
determining the daily needs of one or both of these 
vitamins. They also may be synthesized to a moder- 
ate degree in the intestinal tract. Because of in- 
creased tissue formation and accelerated metabolic 
activity which characterizes growth, it is assumed 
that actively growing children have relatively higher 
requirements than those of adults (1, 2). 

One of the difficulties in determining thiamine 
and riboflavin requirements and nutritional status 
has been the lack of suitable methods. Most inves- 
tigators favor the use of thiamine and riboflavin 
concentrations in blood and urine to judge nutri- 
tional status rather than medical inspection alone. 
Despite the controversy that still exists over the 


scientific merits of the results of blood and urine 


studies, the excretion of thiamine or riboflavin in 
urine has been widely used to measure the body’s 
utilization of these vitamins. When urinary excre- 
tion tests for thiamine and riboflavin are interpreted, 
it is assumed that excretion is indicative of the 
state of tissue saturation. Low intakes of these 
vitamins, in most cases, are associated with lowered 
urinary excretions; however, normal urinary thi- 
amine outputs have been found in patients with 
clinical manifestations of beriberi (3). 

Probably the most accurate means of evaluating 


1 Received for publication June 30, 1950. 
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nutritional status with respect to thiamine or ribo- 
flavin is by measurement of the excretion of these 
vitamins over a 24-hr. period. Since this procedure 
is too costly and time-consuming to warrant use in 
mass nutritional survey studies of populations, sim- 
pler methods have been devised. For the fasting-hour 
excretion test, a sample is collected before breakfast 
following a 12- to 14-hr. fast. In the 4-hr. load test, 
in which a given amount of the vitamin is adminis- 
tered and the resulting urinary excretion is measured, 
the 4-hr. period between breakfast and lunch is 
usually chosen. The fraction of the 24-hr. output of 
the vitamins which is excreted in the first 4 hr. 
after the test dose has been reported as between 15 
and 70 per cent for thiamine (4-6) and 45 and 100 
per cent for riboflavin (4). 

Thiamine and riboflavin may be administered par- 
enterally or orally. The oral route, although in- 
fluenced to a certain extent by variations in intes- 
tinal absorption and synthesis, is considered the 
more physiologic method and is the most practical 
in a study of large groups of individuals. The 
amounts of the vitamins given in the load tests 
have varied widely. The usual test dose of thiamine 
for adults has been between 2 and 5 mg. and that 
for children from 0.5 to 1 mg. (7). Melnick, Field, 
and Robinson (6) and Jowett (5), among’ others, 
have shown that the time at which the test dose is 
given and the length of the collection period follow- 
ing will affect the results. Moreover, variations 
among individuals may be considerable since the 
level of urinary excretion of the vitamins appears 
to be influenced by the individual’s physiologic char- 
acteristics (8). 

In evaluating excretions of thiamine and riboflavin 
in children and adults, fasting tests have been re- 
ported by some workers to be preferable to load 
tests (9). Other workers report good correlation be- 
tween the fasting level and the 24-hr. output (10, 
11) and between the intake of riboflavin and the 1- 
hr. fasting excretion test (12). Nevertheless, some 
investigators believe that the load test is the better 
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method for determining the state of thiamine nutri- 
ture (6, 13). Since fasting excretion may depend 
upon recent dietary intake, the load test has been 
considered a better indication of the actual concen- 
tration of vitamins in the tissues (13). In a study of 
rats, however, it was found that the response to 
load tests was a sensitive index of the change in 
tissue content of these vitamins, but that the fasting 
excretion levels are dependent primarily upon the 
amount of vitamins recently ingested (14). Not- 
withstanding, some writers believe that neither the 
fasting-hour test nor the 4-hr. load test provides a 
reliable criterion of nutritional status of these vi- 
tamins (7, 15, 16). A detailed resumé of the relative 
merits of various excretion tests with a review of the 
literature has been recorded (2). 

As a part of a nutritional status study conducted 
in five Michigan child-caring agencies, the nutriture 
of the children was determined by means of various 
combinations of blood, dietary, and medical findings 
(17-28). The Methodist Children’s Village, a cot- 
tage-plan home, and the Boys Republic, a corrective 
institution for delinquent adolescents, are both in 
the suburbs of Detroit, while the Holy Family Or- 
phans’ Home and St. Joseph’s Home are orphanages 
in more rural sections of northern Michigan. The 
Bay Cliff Health Camp on Lake Superior cares for 
children in need of nutritional reconditioning and 
treatment for physical handicaps. The youngsters 
in these five groups were of both sexes, ranging in 
age from three to eighteen years. This report, which 
extends the scope of the investigation by presenting 
a study of thiamine and riboflavin excretions evalu- 
ated from fasting-hour and 4-hr. load tests of the 
vitamins, may contribute toward the formulation 
of more satisfactory standards for judging physio- 
logic performance and nutritional status of children. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Three hundred and seventy-four children, thirty- 
four of whom were studied twice, participated in the 
studies of urinary excretions of thiamine and ribo- 
flavin. At the Children’s Village, fasting samples 
were collected for three successive days in the spring 
and two successive days the following fall. The load 
test doses of the vitamins were given on the last 
experimental day in each season. Results of the 
consecutive samples in the spring were averaged 
to give one value, as were those in the fall. At the 
Holy Family Orphans’ Home, the St. Joseph’s Home, 
and the Boys Republic, urinary excretions of thi- 
amine and riboflavin were determined for samples 
collected in the fall. For the children at the Bay Cliff 
Camp, the values were determined from an average 
of one to four samples obtained during a seven-week 
camp period. For all children, excretions of thiamine 
and riboflavin were determined, in duplicate, in 
374 samples collected for a 1-hr. fasting period and 
in 306 samples of urine representing excretion of a 
load-test dose during 4 hr. The organization of the 
survey, the procedures, and the handling of the 
biologic samples have been presented in detail in 
a previous publication (17). 

After rising and urination, each child was given 
75 to 125 mi. water to insure production of an 
adequate volume of urine. One hr. later a fasting 
sample of urine was obtained after which each child 
was given, orally in solution, 1 mg. each of thiamine 
and riboflavin with a breakfast poor in vitamins 
(boiled white rice, sugar, and butter with limited 
amounts of unfortified white bread and toast). Urine 
was collected for the 4-hr. period following ingestion 
of the test breakfast. 

The volumes of urine collected for the 1-hr. fast- 
ing period and the 4 hr. following ingestion of the 
test dose were measured and enough glacial acetic 


TABLE 1 


Reproducibility of thiamine determinations in duplicate, fasting-hour urine samples 
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TABLE 2 
Reproducibility of riboflavin determinations in duplicate, fasting-hour urine samples 
| NUMBER OF DIFFERENCES ACCORDING TO DEVIATIONS BETWEEN DUPLICATE SAMPLES 
RIBOFLAVIN CONCENTRATION _ ; 
ie 1.0-1.5 | 1.5-2.0 | 2.025 | 2.5-3.0 | 3.03.5 | 3540 | 4.045 | 4.5-5.0 5.0+ 
mceg./hr. | mcg./hr. | mcg./hr. | meg./hr. | meg.Abr. | meg./hr. | meg./hr. | mcg./hr. | meg./hr. 
meg./hr. 
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TABLE 3 
Variability of the fasting-hour urinary thiamine determinations on samples from the same children on consecutive days 
NUMBER OF DIFFERENCES ACCORDING TO DEVIATIONS FROM DAY TO DAY 


THIAMINE CONCENTRATION 
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0-2 
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TABLE 4 
Variability of the fasting-hour urinary riboflavin determinations on samples from the same children on consecutive days 
NUMBER OF DIFFERENCES ACCORDING TO DEVIATIONS FROM DAY TO DAY 


RIBOFLAVIN CONCENTRATION 
LEVEL 
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acid added to bring the concentration of acid to 2 
per cent. The pH varied from 2.5 to 3.5, the range of 
optimum stability for creatine and creatinine. Ali- 
quots of urine were quick-frozen in 250-ml. centri- 
fuge bottles and held at —30° F., pending analyses 
for thiamine and riboflavin, esseritially as described 
by Hennessy (29) and by Ferrebee (30). 

In making short-interval urine collections, ac- 
curacy of timing is difficult even with adults; with 
young children, the problems are greater. For this 
reason all urine samples were analyzed for total 
nitrogen, creatinine, and creatine, and any results 
showing obvious error on the basis of these deter- 
minations were omitted. The load-test returns were 
corrected for the time interval between collection 
of the fasting sample and ingestion of the load-test 
doses, and the per cent recoveries of the vitamins 
given were corrected by deducting amounts rep- 
resenting the fasting excretion for the duration of 
the tests. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The variations found in analyses of duplicate 
samples for fasting-hour urinary excretions of thi- 
amine and riboflavin are presented in Tables 1 and 
2. The average deviations of samples from their 
duplicates were 0.21 meg. per fasting hour for thi- 
amine and 0.67 meg. per hour for riboflavin, which 
are 2.7 and 1.6 per cent, respectively, of the mean 
values of 1-hr. fasting samples. 

The variability in excretions of thiamine and of 
riboflavin in fasting-hour urine samples collected from 
the youngsters at Children’s Village on consecutive 
days is given in Tables 3 and 4. The average day-to- 
day deviations were 1.27 and 11.10 meg. per hour 
for thiamine and riboflavin, respectively. Seventy 
per cent of the daily differences in thiamine concen- 
tration were higher than 0.50 meg. per hour, indicat- 
ing considerably greater variability on consecutive 
days than can be attributed to method alone, since 
92 per cent of the differences between duplicate 
samples were less than this amount. Similarly, 76 
per cent of the daily differences in riboflavin excre- 
tion were greater than 4 mcg. per hour, showing 
more variability on consecutive days than could 
be attributed to method alone since 99 per cent 
of the deviations of samples from their duplicates 
were smaller than this level. 

The distributions of thiamine and riboflavin ex- 
cretions in fasting-hour and 4-hr. load test samples 
are presented by age and sex for the groups of 
children studied in Table 5 and for all the children 
together in Table 6. In general, there was a consis- 
tent sex difference in the excretions of these vitamins, 
the boys excreting larger quantities than the girls 
at all ages. The mean fasting-hour excretions of 
thiamine for boys and girls were 8.4 and 7.0 meg., 
while the 4-hr. load test excretions amounted to 
153.9 and 140.9 meg., respectively. The mean fast- 











ing-hour and the load test excretions of riboflavin 
were 45.2 and 37.8 meg. and 351.4 and 344.4 meg., 
respectively, for boys and girls. 

The distribution of children according to levels 
of thiamine excretion during 1-hr. fasting and 4-hr. 
load tests of thiamine is shown in Table 7. Assuming 
that a fasting urinary excretion of thiamine below 
6.0 meg. (4) indicates an inadequate dietary intake 
or unsatisfactory utilization, in 374 children from 
whom samples were collected, 65 or 28 per cent 
of the boys and 61 or 44 per cent of the girls, were 
low in thiamine. Considering a 4-hr. excretion value 
under 100 meg. (2) from a 1-mg. load test as a 
criterion for critical tissue saturation, of the 306 
children for whom data are available, 22 or 13 per 
cent of the boys and 27 or 20 per cent of the girls 
were in a suboptimal state of thiamine nutriture. 

The distribution of the children according to levels 
of 1-hr. fasting and 4-hr. load tests of riboflavin is 
shown in Table 8. In using the criterion that a 
fasting-hour excretion level of riboflavin under 20 
meg. (2) indicates a lowered nutritive state, 7 of the 
235 boys (3 per cent) and 15 of the 139 girls (11 per 
cent) in the study were unsatisfactorily nourished 
with respect to this vitamin. 

Since thiamine and riboflavin are associated with 
metabolic activity and basal heat production, in- 
creased tissue formation and accelerated metabolic 
activity are assumed to increase the requirements 
for these vitamins. Since boys possess a higher basal 
metabolic rate and excrete a greater amount of 
preformed creatinine than girls of the same age (31), 
sex differences might be expected in the urinary 
concentrations of thiamine and riboflavin. Charac- 
teristic physiologic variabilities among children of 
the same age and sex are recognized, and in this 
study children were not equally well-nourished and 
the diets of the various groups differed in quality. 
The combined data for all children show that the 
boys at older age levels tended to sustain higher 
mean levels of excretion than girls of comparable 
age. This trend was consistent with the differences 
in rate of maturation of boys and girls. 

Individuals consuming an adequate diet may not 
be equally well nourished with respect to thiamine 
and riboflavin, although deficiencies cannot be de- 
tected. However, in evaluating nutritional status, 
the exact quantities in the 1-hr. fasting excretions 
which indicate deficiency have been defined in vari- 
ous studies to be from 0 to 4 meg. for thiamine and 
20 meg. per hour or less for riboflavin (2). With 
the 4-hr. load test using 1 mg. thiamine, it is al- 
leged that an excretion of less than 100 meg. in- 
dicates a state of deficiency; the value of the ribo- 
flavin load test is more variable and less significant 
(2). 

In Figure 1 are illustrated the minimum, maxi- 
mum, and mean values with standard deviations for 
the urinary excretions of thiamine of the children 
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TABLE 5 
Distribution of fasting- -hour and 4-hr. load urinary thiamine and riboflavin excretions by age of subjects and institution 
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in the different groups. In Figure 2 are shown the TABLE 6 
minimum, maximum, and mean values with stand- Distribution of fasting hour and 4-hr. load urinary thiamine 
ard deviations for the urinary riboflavin excretions and riboflavin excretion for all children in study 


of children in the different homes. 
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TABLE 7 





Distribution of children according to levels of fasting-hour and 4-hr. load tests of urinary thiamine 
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St. Joseph’s Home 


The children at St. Joseph’s Home had the lowest 
fasting level of riboflavin of all the groups, 33.1 and 
30.3 meg. for boys and girls, respectively. Load test 
values were 393.0 meg. for boys and 347.4 meg. for 
girls (Table 5). The boys excreted 26.1 per cent 
of the test dose and the girls 22.6 per cent. The 
levels of the fasting excretion ranged from 10 to 70 
meg., with a mean value of 31.5 meg., and the mean 
load test excretion was 368.6 meg. with results vary- 
ing from 100 to 800 meg. (Fig. 2). 

For the children at St. Joseph’s Home, both the 
fasting and load-test excretions of thiamine showed 
the lowest levels found in the entire study. The 
mean fasting level was 4.3 meg., with values ranging 
from 2 to 10 meg.; from the load test, the values 
ranged from 20 to 200 meg. with a mean level of 
104.2 meg. (Fig. 1). The mean fasting levels for 
boys and girls were close, 4.5 and 4.2 meg., respec- 
tively; and at the same time, in response to the load 
test, mean values were 101.0 meg. and 106.9 meg. 
for boys and girls, respectively (Table 5). The boys 
returned 8.3 per cent of the test dose in the 4-hr. 
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period and the girls 9.0 per cent. Judging by the fast- 
ing levels of excretion, 83 per cent of the eighteen 
boys and 87 per cent of the twenty-three girls were 
in a state of deficiency with respect to thiamine, 
and by the load test excretion values 45 and 43 per 
cent, respectively. 


Fasting Load 
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Fig. 2. Urinary riboflavin excretions of children in care 
of Michigan child-caring agencies. 
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Methodist Children’s Village 


The mean fasting excretions of thiamine for thirty- 
four children tested both seasons at the Methodist 
Children’s Village (Fig. 1) were 5.7 meg. per hour 
in the spring and 8.3 meg. in the fall, with cor- 
responding ranges of 2 to 12 meg., and 4 to 18 meg. 
After the administration of the test dose, the mean 
load excretions for the twenty-six children for whom 
data are available were 126.8 meg. and 149.8 mcg. 
in the spring and fall, respectively, with ranges of 
0 to 220 meg. and 60 to 240 meg., respectively, in 
the two seasons. The fasting and load excretions of 
thiamine in the spring are exceeded by those in the 
fall, indicating the dietary change that occurred in 
the summer when home-grown vegetables were 
available to supplement the purchased foods. 

For thirty-four subjects at the Children’s Village 
from whom samples were obtained, fasting ribo- 
flavin values were higher in the fall than in the spring 
(Fig. 2), as were those of thiamine. The mean values 
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Distribution of children according to levels of fasting-hour and 4-hr. load tests of urinary riboflavin 
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in both seasons showed a fairly consistent trend: 
49.5 meg. in the spring for boys and 37.5 meg. for 
girls, and in the fall for boys 53.0 meg. and for girls 
45.3 meg. The range of 20 to 70 mcg. in the spring 
averaged 43.2 meg., and the mean level for the 
fall of 49.0 meg. was obtained from values ranging 
from 20 to 100 meg. However, considerable contrast 
was evident in the load excretions, with means of 
387.3 and 347.5 meg. in the spring and fall, respec- 
tively. The values ranged from 200 to 650 meg. 
in the spring and 50 to 600 meg. in the fall. 

Disregarding season, the mean fasting values of 
thiamine (Table 5) for the youngsters sampled in 
spring and fall were 7.7 meg. for 49 boys and 5.9 
meg. for 45 girls. The values ranged from 2 to 18 
meg., With a mean value of 6.8 meg. for both sexes. 
The mean load excretions averaged 143.2 meg. for 
36 boys and 133.0 meg. for 43 girls; the boys excreted 
11.2 per cent of the load test while the girls excreted 
10.9 per cent. The mean load excretion value for 
both sexes was 137.7 mcg. and was obtained from 
values ranging from 0 to 260 meg. More girls than 
boys were in a state of deficiency with respect to 
thiamine when judged by both the fasting and the 
load excretions (Table 7). 

Averaging the figures for both seasons, the young- 
sters at the Children’s Village showed high fasting 
excretions of riboflavin, with a mean of 47.8 meg. 
for the boys and 40.4 meg. for the girls, and a range 
of 10 to 100 meg. Following the load dosage, the 
corresponding mean excretion values were 349.3 and 
365.8 meg. with a range of 50 to 650 meg. (Table 5). 
The boys and girls returned 15.8 and 20.4 per cent 
of the test dose within the 4-hr. period. The mean 
values for boys and girls together were 44.2 meg. 
per fasting hour and 358.3 meg. for the load excre- 
tions. 


Bay Cliff Health Camp 


At the Bay Cliff Health Camp, of the ninety-nine 
children who came mostly from families of low eco- 
nomic status, some had slight or minor defects of 
sight, hearing, or speech; others had cardiac in- 
volvement or residual effects of poliomyelitis; and 
all were undernourished. During the stay at camp, 
they received excellent care and a well-balanced diet, 
far superior in most cases to that in their homes. 
The largest variability among the groups of children 
studied occurred in the initial observations at the 
Bay Cliff Health Camp, which may have been related 
to the underprivileged backgrounds of the young- 
sters. However, the initial thiamine excretion levels 
(Fig. 1) were generally good, with mean fasting 
values for boys of 8.0 meg., and for girls of 8.2 meg. 
The range values of 2 to 22 meg. gave a mean level of 
8.1 meg. for both sexes. The mean load values were 
166.1 and 185.2 meg. for boys and girls, respectively, 
and the mean level of 172.1 meg. for both sexes was 
obtained from figures ranging from 80 to 320 meg. 
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In 4 hr. the boys excreted 13.4 per cent of the test 
dose and the girls 15.2 per cent. By the end of the 
camping period, the children in general had attained 
a higher level of nutritional performance, with final 
fasting excretion values (Fig. 1) of 10.3 and 8.7 meg. 
for boys and girls, respectively. The mean level 
for both sexes of 9.7 meg. was obtained from figures 
ranging from 4 to 22 mcg. There were increased 
mean load excretions of 189.4 and 186.9 meg. for 
boys and girls, respectively, with range values of 0 
to 320 mcg. giving a mean level of 188.6 meg. The 
boys returned 14.8 per cent of the test dose of 
thiamine in 4 hr. and the girls 15.2 per cent. All 
these values are higher than those observed in any 
of the other agencies. 

During the seven-week period at the Bay Cliff 
Health Camp, ninety-three of the ninety-nine chil- 
dren increased their body weights by 0.1 to 25.1 per 
cent, making average weekly gains of 5 to 1191 gm. 
(19). Consistent with these weight gains were the 
higher final levels of both fasting and load excretions 
of riboflavin, probably a direct result of the meat 
and dairy products available in liberal amounts. 
The mean fasting excretions of riboflavin increased 
during the camping period for boys from 41.2 to 
49.9 meg. and for girls from 34.9 to 45.1 meg. The 
range values for both boys and girls also increased 
from 0 to 120 meg. at the initial observation to 10 
to 100 meg. at the final observation (Fig. 2). 


DISCUSSION 


Studies of fasting and load test excretions of thi- 
amine in the literature include many for adult sub- 
jects, but there are relatively few studies on children 
with experimental conditions similar to those in the 
present one. Oldham and co-workers (4) maintained 
two healthy boys five years old on natural diets con- 
taining various levels of thiamine. On a daily intake 
of 0.7 to 0.75 mg. (approximately 0.50 mg. per 1000 
calories), fasting excretion values were 6 and 7 meg., 
and on the same basal intake these boys excreted 12 
per cent of 1.25 and 1.35 mg. test doses of thiamine. 

Papageorge and Lewis (10) found 1-hr. fasting 
values for thiamine of sixty-three normal young 
adults ranging from 0.7 to 36.0 mcg., with a mean 
value of 10.1 meg., and concluded that 4 meg. 
appeared to be the “critical” level of fasting-hour 
excretions of thiamine. These workers gave a 1-mg. 
oral test dose to twenty of the subjects and reported 
percentage returns ranging from 3.2 to 15.0, with 
a mean of 8.6 meg. in 4 hr. Oldham, Davis, and 
Roberts (32) administered various levels of thiamine 
to twelve healthy young women in an experiment 
covering approximately eight months. For forty- 
one days at an intake of 0.51 mg. thiamine per 1000 
calories, approximately the level recommended by 
the Food and Nutrition Board, the 1-hr. fasting 
values of six subjects ranged from 2 to 12 meg., 
averaging 6 mcg. However, after a special supple- 
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mentation for two weeks, in the last experiment for 
twenty days at a thiamine intake of 0.54 mg. per 
1000 calories, the fasting excretion rose to an average 
of 10 meg., ranging from 6 to 16 meg. In 4-hr. excre- 
tion tests, the response to a 1l-mg. load dose of 
thiamine rose from 7.3 to 10.8 per cent when the 
vitamin was increased from 0.51 to 0.54 mg. per 
1000 calories, respectively, so that these workers 
believe tissue saturation had not been reached on the 
thiamine intake of 0.51 mg. per 1000 calories. They 
suggest the minimum daily intake of thiamine for 
young women should be 1 mg., regardless of caloric 
intake, and that the thiamine-calorie ratio, especially 
with a low-calorie diet, is not a satisfactory means 
of establishing thiamine requirements. 

Comparison of fasting-hour excretion levels of thi- 
amine in the present study with those from the 
literature indicates that while only the children at 
Bay Cliff Health Camp and the Holy Family Or- 
phans’ Home approached the level of 10 meg. obtained 
with adults (32), all the groups except St. Joseph’s 
Home compared favorably to the 6-mcg. excretion 
value for young boys (4). 

Among the same children under similar conditions 
of study, results for the riboflavin excretion tests 
were not systematically consistent and did not al- 
ways reveal trends similar to those observed in the 
thiamine studies. However, the mean fasting and 
load excretions of riboflavin were 45.2 and 37.8 
meg. and 351.4 and 344.4 mcg., respectively, for 
boys and girls. While the results were in the same 
direction as those for thiamine, the boys showing 
higher riboflavin excretions than girls, there were 
large variabilities which reduced the significance of 
the values (Tables 6 and 8). As with thiamine, there 
was a tendency for the boys to sustain a higher fast- 
ing excretion of riboflavin above thirteen years than 
the girls. 

In their study on two boys, Oldham ef al. (4) 
obtained 1-hr. fasting excretions of 9 meg. on an 
intake of 0.7 to 0.72 mg. riboflavin daily, and at the 
same intake they reported responses of 17 and 20 
per cent following test doses of 0.53 mg. of ribo- 
flavin in the 4-hr. excretions for the two subjects. 
This intake level is less than two-thirds of the 1.2- 
mg. allowance recommended in 1948 by the Food 
and Nutrition Board (1) and is approximately one- 
fourth the average intake of this vitamin by four 
children on a weighed dietary survey at the Holy 
Family Orphans’ Home (27). The fasting excretion 
of 9 meg. observed by Oldham et al. (4) on an intake 
of 0.7 mg. is roughly one-third to one-fifth the mean 
value for the five institutions in the present study. 
On an intake of 0.07 mg. to 0.09 mg. of riboflavin 
daily, however, Najjar et al. (33) reported similar 
l-hr. mean fasting values of 12 meg. for twelve 
normal boys from ten to sixteen years old who had 
consumed a synthetic diet for twelve weeks. These 
workers attributed the relatively high excretion of 
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riboflavin in their study to the utilization of the 
intestinally-synthesized vitamin. 

At an intake of riboflavin from 0.28 mg. to 0.63 
mg. per 1000 calories per day, Davis, Oldham, and 
Roberts (34) observed 1-hr. fasting excretions by 
twelve normal young women of from 6 to 13 meg., 
averaging 11 meg. In a study of riboflavin excretions 
of twenty college women on self-selected diets, 
Brewer ef al. (11) reported 1-hr. fasting excretions 
of 1 to 40 meg., with an average of 20 meg. for 
eighteen subjects. After a 3-mg. test dose of ribo- 
flavin, these subjects excreted from 0.26 to 1.72 mg. 
of the vitamin in 4 hr., with an average of 0.82 mg. 
(27 per cent of the test dose). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Health, as defined in the constitution of the World 
Health Organization (35), is a state of complete 
physical, mental, and social well-being—not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity. Since thiamine 
and riboflavin form an essential part of the enzyme 
systems underlying growth and metabolism, they 
should be provided in ample amounts in a food 
intake that is adequate in all other respects. It is 
especialiy important for the child to have a generous 
intake to provide for increased tissue formation, 
accelerated metabolic activities, and physical ac- 
tivity. 

The measurement of nutritional adequacy of in- 
takes of these vitamins is complicated by the fact 
that disagreement exists regarding the definition of 
adequacy. Whether it is justifiable to regard an 
intake as adequate which merely prevents the ap- 
pearance of clinically-recognizable deficiency symp- 
toms is still questionable, especially for children. 
There are innumerable factors, such as augmented 
metabolism, faulty assimilation, the quantities and 
ratios of carbohydrate, fat, and protein in the 
diet, and the activity of the subject which affect 
the individual’s requirement for these vitamins. For 
these reasons, any levels set up as standards of 
dietary adequacy can be approximations only. 

The recommended allowances compiled by the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council, which represent levels of intake which are 
believed to provide ample amounts of nutrients for 
all individuals in a group, not merely the average 
quantities necessary to prevent symptoms of de- 
ficiency, have been used as criteria of adequate 
intakes. Based on these allowances, many dietary 
surveys have indicated that deficient intakes of thi- 
amine and riboflavin are widespread in various sec- 
tions of this country. However, clinical examinations 
and experimental studies of the intakes, blood levels, 
and excretions of these vitamins have failed to sup- 
port much of such evidence of deficiency. Definite 
deficiency is easy to diagnose clinically, but it is 
relatively rare in this country. The borderline 
deficiencies are more important because of their 
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possible prevalence, but are extremely difficult, 
frequently impossible, to detect by medical exami- 
nation, and most investigators rely on laboratory 
determinations of levels of thiamine and riboflavin 
in body fluids to judge nutritional status with respect 
to these vitamins. 

In the present study determinations of thiamine 
and riboflavin in 1-hr. fasting samples of urine and 
the recovery from urine excreted during 4 hr. of 
load test doses of 1 mg. of each vitamin were em- 
ployed to evaluate the nutritional status of groups 
of children living under different environmental con- 
ditions. Both tests seemed to have relative merit as 
applied in this study. The thiamine tests were more 
consistent and revealed specific physiologic trends in 
relation to age and sex, whereas riboflavin tests were 
more variable and tended to be less clearly defined. 
In general, the boys showed higher urinary excre- 
tions of thiamine and riboflavin than did girls of 
similar age, corresponding to their higher basal meta- 
bolic rates and greater excretions of preformed crea- 
tinine. The higher excretion level sustained by boys 
coincides with the rate of maturation which is slower 
in boys than in girls. 

Little correlation was noted between fasting ex- 
cretions of riboflavin and load test excretions in con- 
trast to the thiamine tests in which much better 
agreement was observed between 1-hr. fasting excre- 
tion values and those following the load dose. As 
some authors have pointed out, the fasting excretion 
may reflect primarily the most recent dietary intake 
of the vitamins. On the other hand, the load test may 
measure, with reasonably well-nourished subjects, 
the efficiency of intestinal absorption and kidney ex- 
cretion as much as it does tissue saturation. Although 
this study was not designed to test the validity of 
the 1-hr. fasting riboflavin excretion and the 4-hr. 
excretion following a load dose for measuring ribo- 
flavin nutriture, the results indicate that, in a mass 
survey, the 1-hr. fasting excretion corresponds more 
consistently with the riboflavin consumption and 
nutritional status than does the 4-hr. excretion after 
the load test. 

On the basis of fasting excretions reported in the 
literature for normal children and adults presumably 
receiving adequate intakes of riboflavin, the mean 
fasting values found in the present study would indi- 
‘ate wide variations in results among the institutions 
and among individuals within each institution. In- 
dividuals within a group, although consuming a 
so-called adequate diet, may not be equally well-nour- 
ished with respect to thiamine and riboflavin. Day- 
to-day variations in excretion occur, as well as wide 
individual differences in response among children of 
the same sex and age, living within the same en- 
vironment. Over and beyond the individual char- 
acteristics and physiologic differences of sex and age, 
the excretion tests agreed with other observations on 
nutritional status, i.e., with the analagous knowledge 
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obtained from food consumption and medical exami- 
nation. Although the investigation was not organized 
to determine dietary requirements of children, the 
results demonstrated the value of the analyses of 
excretion in indicating physiologic differences among 
children owing to age and sex. It also indicated the 
value of correlating thiamine and riboflavin excre- 
tions with dietary intakes and medical findings as a 
means of characterizing the nutritive status of chil- 
dren. 
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Infant Feeding 


The “self demand” schedule or, better, the “self-regulating” schedule, does not mean feed- 
ing the infant whenever he whimpers or cries; it means feeding the baby whenever he is 
really hungry. A normal infant who is on an appropriate and sufficient formula does not 
get hungry sooner than 2 hr. after his last feeding. 

In a recent survey conducted by Dr. Gustave Weinfeld among fifty pediatricians residing 
in Chicago and vicinity the following statistics were made available: Thirty-five stated that 
babies should be fed whenever they are hungry: seven said no; sixteen advocated some speci- 
fied limit of time between feedings, but twenty-two believed that there should not be a speci- 
fied limit of time between feedings; eight stated that babies should be awakened to be fed; 
thirty-two opposed awakening babies for feedings; sixteen indicated that the self-regulating 
diet should be discarded when the infant was three months of age, but eighteen said no. This 
represents a small part of the consensus throughout the country. 

It is important to individualize. No two infants are alike. Some compulsive perfectionist 
mothers are made unhappy and confused with the self-regulating schedule, as they are in- 
capable of assuming the responsibility of determining the time when their babies need to be 
fed. In these few cases it is better not to insist on a self-regulating schedule. Most mothers 
welcome the self-regulating (demand) regimen and are happy to continue it for at least three 
months, by which time most infants have placed themselves on a reasonable schedule. 
—From Queries and Minor Notes. J. A. M. A. 148: 779 (June 24), 1950. 





Editorial 


MARY deGARMO BRYAN BECOMES SIXTH RECIPI- 
ENT OF THE MARJORIE HULSIZER COPHER AWARD 


On October 20, at the Annual Banquet of the 
American Dietetic Association, Mary deGarmo 
Bryan, Ph.D., became the sixth recipient of the 
Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Award—the highest honor 
which the Association bestows. 

The Award, made possible by an anonymous gift 
of $5000 to the Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, in 1944, 
was established to perpetuate the name of Mrs. 
Copher in the field of dietetics. Since that time, an 
additional sum has been added to the original 
amount, and the interest from the total fund goes 
each year to the person selected for outstanding work 
in dietetics by the Executive Board of the American 
Dietetic Association, on the recommendation of the 
Awards, Scholarship and Loan Fund Board, as well 
as on the advice of the Director of Barnes Hospital. 

In making the 1950 Award to Mrs. Bryan, Eliza- 
beth Perry, President of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, said: 

‘‘When this Association gathers to mark its annual 
milestone of progress, the granting of the Marjorie 
Hulsizer Copher Memorial Award is always our 
most solemn yet uplifting and dramatic moment. 
We then bestow our highest honor upon a member of 
this Association. But the event is more than accla- 
mation of a member’s distinction. In reality these 
occasions constitute a reaffirmation of our faith in 
each other, and our common belief in the ideals 
of our profession as exemplified in the one we honor. 

“While symbolic of a member’s achievements, 
this Award has a deep significance to all of us. Its 
granting momentarily touches us with the lambent 
glow of nobility of character, of human greatness. In 
all truth’this Award serves as a spiritual ideal toward 
which we all may direct our hearts and minds, an 
ideal that transcends materialistic accomplish- 
ment. 

“Many honors have come to the one we, too, 
would honor tonight. The outline of her academic 
and professional attainments may be read in pub- 
lished volumes listing this nation’s notables in public 
life, the arts, and the sciences. Only briefly, there- 
fore, need we recount her many previous honors and 
distinctions. 

“As a very young dietitian, like the woman whose 
name this Award commemorates, she braved the 
uncertainties and dangers of World War I to serve 
in Army hospitals overseas. Returning after two 
years in France, she was elected by unanimous 
acclaim the second President of the Association. 
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Mary deGarmo Bryan 


“Without seeming pause, her bright destiny swept 
her along—to marriage, to the editorship of the 
Journal of Home Economics, to a doctorate at Colum- 
bia University, and to a professorship as the Head of 
the Department of Institution Management, Teach- 
ers College. Author, teacher, editor, noted authority 
on school lunch and restaurant food services, home- 
maker, beloved advisor and friend to hundreds of 
her associates and students—in every phase of her 
selfless and busy life, the lives of countless others 
have been illumed and bettered by her pres- 
ence. 

‘‘When we think of her, even after great distance 
and time have intervened, a vivid picture comes to 
mind and brightness enters a gloomy day like golden 
sunshine. When we try to describe her, words like 
charm, grace, beauty, buoyancy, wit, intelligence, 
and above all, integrity, tumble out in our enthusi- 
astic appraisal. For ‘Whatever she does, wherever 
she bends her steps, grace silently orders her actions 
and follows her movements.’! 

“We honor Mary deGarmo Bryan tonight and we 
in turn are honored by her presence.” 


1 Tibullus. Book 4,2,7. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE MARY SWARTZ ROSE 
FELLOWSHIP FOR 1950 

As announced in the October issue of the JouRNAL, 
the Awards, Scholarship, and Loan Fund ‘of the 
American Dietetic Association selected as recipient 
of the Mary Swartz Rose Fellowship for the second 
year Pearl Jackson who is working toward a doctor’s 
degree at lowa State College, Ames. The Fellowship, 
established in 1949 through a grant from the Nutri- 
tion Foundation, Inc., is granted to the person who 
in the opinion of the Awards, Scholarship and Loan 
Fund Board best meets the provisions set up for 
candidacy. It is named in honor of Mary Swartz 
Rose, one of the truly great pioneers in the field of 
dietetics, to symbolize the ideals of dietitians. 

This year’s presentation of the Mary Swartz Rose 
Fellowship was made at the Annual Banquet of the 
American Dietetic Association in Washington by 
Dr. Grace MacLeod, Professor Emeritus, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who was a close as- 
sociate of Mrs. Rose during her lifetime. Her pres- 
entation read: 

“T feel greatly honored to have been chosen to 
present the Mary Swartz Rose Fellowship of the 
American Dietetic Association on this, the tenth 
anniversary of the meeting at which Mrs. Rose was 
made an honorary member of the Association, a 
tribute which touched her deeply and gave her 
keenly felt pleasure. It was the last of many honors 
bestowed upon her during her lifetime, the first of 
which came to her in 1907 when, after two years at 
Teachers College as student and assistant in the de- 
partment called ‘Household Arts’ at that time (now 
Home Economies), the late Dean Emeritus of the 
College, James Earl Russell, chose her as the recip- 
ient of a two-year traveling fellowship to study with 
Dr. Mendel at Yale. Nothing, I feel sure, would 
have given her greater happiness than to have named 
for her a fellowship affording similar opportunity to 
able young women for graduate study:and research 
in nutrition or allied fields. 

“In 1909 after two years at Yale, she returned to 
Teachers College with the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in physiological chemistry and started the first 
college department of nutrition in this country. If 
we stop for a moment to consider the fact that 
nutrition was recognized as a separate science only 
in the late 1890’s, we get some realization of what 
pioneering this was on the part of Mrs. Rose and 
what vision the Dean had for the future of home 
economics education. She served successively as In- 
structor, Assistant and Associate Professor of House- 
hold Arts until 1921 when she was promoted to full 
professorship with the title Professor of Nutrition, 
the first such professorship in any American college 
or university. 

“Many other firsts and honors came to Mrs. Rose 
during her lifetime—for example, election to Sigma 
Xi while at Yale, the first woman to be so honored 
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by the Yale chapter; appointment as the only woman 
representative from the United States on the Nutri- 
tion Commission of the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations; the first woman to serve as 
President of the American Institute of Nutrition; the 
first woman to receive the Award of Distinction of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America; 
appointment at the time of World War I as Deputy 
Director of the Bureau of Food Conservation of the 
New York State Commision and Federal Food Board; 
the invitation to membership in the Foods Commit- 
tee, now known as the Council on Food and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association. 

“With all these and many other activities in addi- 
tion to her college teaching and research, it is small 
wonder that Dr. Mendel once said of her in speaking 
of her accomplishments, ‘You know Arnold Bennett 
wrote a book about How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day. Well, Mrs. Rose has beaten him—she 
has found a twenty-fifth hour.’ 

‘Always her aim was to work with maximum 
efficiency and real economy of time and energy. 
She made every minute count whether at work or 
play. The definition of a genius as one who has an 
infinite capacity for hard work fitted her perfectly, 
and she infected students and associates with her 
zeal. As I have said elsewhere of her, she was like a 
catalytic agent bringing about productive reactions 
in those with whom she came in contact without 
herself losing any reactivity—rather, her energy 
seemed to be increased thereby. Her husband, the 
late Dr. Anton R. Rose, to Mrs. Rose’s great amuse- 
ment, once epitomized the boundlessness of her en- 
ergy when he said, in a discussion of the question of 
sareers for married women, ‘Well, I’m glad my wife 
has a career. I shouldn’t like to have her expend all 
the energy she has on just me.’ 

“Many of you here tonight have used one or more 
of Mrs. Rose’s books as texts in the process of being 
educated and also know of the long list of publica- 
tions, both scientific and popular, of which she was 
the author. One of her most absorbing interests was 
that of making practical application of the research 
findings in nutrition for the betterment of health. 
She was particularly interested in finding out how 
nutrition might best be taught in the elementary 
schools, believing that training in good food habits 
is quite as important for children as that in any of 
the common school subjects. 

“She was a great pioneer and inspiring leader. 
Those of us who had the privilege of knowing her, 
whether as student, friend, or professional associate, 
will always be grateful, and it is for us to acquaint 
the younger members of our profession with her 
achievements that they may be inspired to follow in 
the pathway she blazed for us. The Mary Swartz 
Rose Fellowship of this Association will afford oppor- 
tunity for doing this as it is presented year by year.” 
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Contributed by Janette C. Carlsen and Ethel M. Miller, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Hermia M. 
Handt, Veterans Administration Hospital, Hines, Illinois; Pauline Kegereis, The Children’s Mercy Hospi- 
tal, Kansas City, Missouri; Berdena Rosenow, University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; Mildred Bonnell and administrative interns, University of Washington, Seattle; and the Journal staff. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 9, August, 1950 


* The present status of potassium therapy. J. R. Elkinton and R. Tarail. 
—p. 200. 


Potassium Therapy. Potassium deficiency is related to an 
obligatory and persistent excretion of potassium in the 
absence of intake of the ion, and under certain cireum- 
stances to the presence of bicarbonate excess or alkalosis. 
Such deficiency is found in starvation, dehydration, gas- 
trointestinal disturbances, and diabetic acidosis. It may 
also be induced in Addison’s disease by overtreatment with 
desoxycorticosterone and in other conditions by the ad- 
ministration of ACTH or cortisone. Specifie signs and 
symptoms are usually not present. The diagnosis depends 
on recognition of etiologic circumstances and is aided by 
the finding of abnormally low concentrations of serum 
potassium. Dosage of administered potassium may range 
in the adult from 30 to 150 milliequivalents per day, the 
amount and duration of therapy being determined em- 
pirically. The cardinal danger of potassium therapy is 
cardiac arrest due to elevation of the serum potassium 
concentration. A serum potassium level above 5.3 milli- 
equivalents per liter or renal insufficiency with oliguria are 
contraindications to administration of the ion. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


Vol. 50, September, 1950 
*Feeding the child with cerebral palsy. M. Abel.—p. 558. 


Feeding the Child with Cerebral Palsy. This article 
discusses complications in maintaining good nutrition in 
children with cerebral palsy. Emotional tensions of parents, 
neuromuscular difficulties of the children, inefficient absorp- 
tion of food, together with increased energy expenditure, 
make it difficult to provide optimum nutrition. This situa- 
tion accounts for the emaciation of many children with 
cerebral palsy. The author mentions foods needed in extra 
amounts and recommends practical ways of including them 
in the diet. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 40, August, 1950 
* Relationships between nutrition and pregnancy as observed in recent sur- 
veys in Newfoundland. G. A. Goldsmith.—p. 953. 


roblems and methods in nutrition services for pregnant women. B. §. 
Burke and 8. B. Kirkwood.—p. 960. 
Vol. 40, September, 1950 
School lunches: their nutritive value and relation to the health and diet of 
children. M. L. Hathaway, F. L. Meyer, and S. F. Adelson.—p. 1096. 
* Nutrition and dietary habits of aging women. M. A. Ohlson, L. Jackson, 
J. Boek, D. C. Cederquist, W. D. Brewer, and E. G. Brown.—p. 1101. 


*Pp 


Nutrition and Pregnancy. Data obtained in recent 
nutrition surveys in Norris Point, Newfoundland, suggest 
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that when the dietary intake of certain nutrients is low, 
pregnancy leads to an increase in the prevalence and se- 
verity of nutritional deficiency. Signs suggesting B-complex 
deficiency were observed more frequently in recently 
pregnant women than in other population groups in 1944. 
Between 1944 and the time of the second study in 1948, 
the enrichment of flour with B vitamins in a program to 
improve the nutrition of the populace had been put into 
effect. The group showing the highest incidence of nutri- 
tional deficiency in 1944, namely, women who had had 
recent or frequent pregnancies, showed the largest benefit 
from these measures. The improvement in health as in- 
dicated by certain vital statistics provides corroborative 
evidence of the value of the nutrition program. Of particular 
interest is the concurrent reduction in infant mortality and 
stillbirth rates as nutrition improved. 

Nutrition in Pregnancy. In a study of 216 pregnant 
women at the Boston Lying-In Hospital, a statistically 
significant relationship was found between the general 
mean dietary rating for pregnancy and the incidence of 
pre-eclampsia. Among the women whose diets were ‘‘poor”’ 
to “very poor,’’ the incidence was 44 per cent while no 
toxemia occurred among the women whose diets rated 
“‘good”’ or ‘‘excellent’’; the incidence of toxemia among the 
women whose diets were rated “‘fair’’ was 8 per cent. A large 
percentage of the ‘‘poorest’? infants—those who were 
stillborn or who died shortly after birth, or who were 
premature or functionally immature—were in this poorest 
diet group and a considerable number were born to toxemic 
mothers. It appears that control of the nutritional state of 
the pregnant women is an important factor in relation to 
the prevention and treatment of toxemia. The plan of the 
nutrition consultation service is explained. 

Nutrition of Aging Women. A minimum of 1600 to 1800 
calories per day was required for equilibrium of protein, 
calcium, and phosphorus in balance studies on fourteen 
women under seventy years. Three of the four women over 
seventy were able to maintain body reserves on approxi- 
mately 1500 calories. Thus, it appears that total food needs 
may be lower after seventy, due to a decrease in the number 
of activities and interests. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 42, September, 1950 


* Milk proteins and lactose from dried skim milk. S. R. Hoover and E. L. 
Kokes.—p. 1910. 


Protein and Lactose from Dried Skim Milk. A process 
has been developed for recovering protein and lactose from 
dried skim milk. The process consists of a four-stage 
countercurrent leaching of the powdered solid with five 
times its weight of 0.25 per cent sodium chloride at px 4.1. 
The recovered protein consists of the casein and whey pro- 
tein, heat-coagulated during the drying process, thus rep- 
resenting essentially the protein of the whole milk. The 
process is described in detail. 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 144, September 2, 1950 
*Deficiencies of the fat-soluble vitamins. J. B. Youmans—p. 34. 
*Dermal loss of iron. Editorial—p. 47. 
Vol. 144, September 9, 1950 
*Diabetic coma. R. D. Story and H. F. Root—p. 86. 
Vol. 144, September 23, 1950 
Hypervitaminosis A, report of a case. T.C. Wyatt, C. A. Carabello, and 
M. E. Fletcher.—p. 304. 
* Deficiencies of the water-soluble vitamins. J.B. Youmans.—p. 307. 
Vol. 144, September 30, 1950 
* Deficiencies of the water-soluble vitamins. J.B. Youmans.—p. 386. 


Deficiencies of the Fat-Soluble Vitamins. A resumé is 
given of the nutritional deficiencies caused by insufficient 
amounts of the fat-soluble vitamins. The discussion deals 
with the symptoms of deficiencies of vitamins A, D, E, and 
K, as well as possible causes. 

Dermal Loss of Iron. From the review of current litera- 
ture, it was concluded that minute quantities of iron are 
lost by sweating and that dermal loss of iron is primarily 
from desquamation. 

Diabetic Coma. Adequate insulin dosage and use of 
isotonic saline solution in early phases of diabetic coma are 


usually satisfactory. In most cases, tissue requirements: 


for potassium can be supplied by early feedings of liquids 
and foods that contain high concentrations of potassium. 
The use of dextrose in the early treatment of diabetic coma 
is condemned. Any anti-ketogenic effect of dextrose ad- 
ministration is far out-weighed by the marked dehydration 
it produces. 

Deficiencies of Water-Soluble Vitamins. Articles from 
two consecutive issues of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association present a summary of present knowl- 
edge of deficiencies of the water-soluble vitamins. Various 
aspects of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic acid 
deficiencies are considered. 


THE JOURNAL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Vol. 21, August, 1950 
* Effect of repeated exposure of human subjects to 18,000 feet without supple 
mental oxygen, to hyperventilation, and to 35,000 feet with 100 per cent 
oxygen for one hour, on ascorbic acid excretion and plasma level and on 
urine pu. L. R. Krasno, J. H. Cilley, J. H. Boutwell, A. C. Ivy, and 
C. J. Farmer.—p. 283. 


Physiologic Effects of High Altitudes. Eleven medical 
students ranging from twenty to twenty-six years of age 
were placed on a diet containing approximately 91 mg. 
ascorbic acid daily, the diet being complete in all respects 
according to present knowledge. The repeated exposure to 
an altitude of 18,000 ft. without oxygen caused a decrease 
in the daily urinary excretion of ascorbic acid from an aver- 
age of 33.6 mg. to an average of 12 mg. The plasma level 
was decreased from an average control level of 0.73 mg. per 
100 cc. to an average level of 0.58 mg. per 100 cc. during the 
last three weeks of exposure. Increased capillary fragility 
occurred in one subject when the plasma level was reduced 
to 0.35 mg. per 100 cc. and the daily intake was 91 mg. The 
hyperventilation caused a retention of ascorbic acid during 
that period. When the subjects received a daily intake of 
ascorbic acid of 91 mg. and were exposed to 18,000 ft. with- 
out oxygen supplementation, a gradual depletion of ascorbic 
acid occurred. The evidence indicates that the depletion 
was due to increased utilization. Repeated exposure to 
18,000 ft. without supplemental oxygen did not affect the 
urinary output of thiamine, riboflavin, alpha-ketoglutaric 
acid, pyruvic acid, or acetone bodies. A hyperexcretion of 
ascorbic acid occurred during exposure to 35,000 ft. while 
breathing 100 per cent oxygen on a daily intake of 141 mg. 
ascorbic acid. 
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THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 42, September, 1950 

* Nutrition survey and tests in Bataan, Philippines. H. B. Burch, J. Sal- 
cedo, Jr., E. O. Carrasco, C. L. Intengan, and A. B. Caldwell.—p. 9. 

* Observations on an unknown dietary factor essential for human growth. 
S. E. Snyderman, L. E. Holt, Jr., R. L. Nemir, L. P. Guy, R. Carretero, 
and K. C. Ketron.—p. 31. 

The excretion of amino acids in normal and undernourished human sub- 
jects following a single infusion of an amino acid preparation. 8S. Levey. 
E. D. Hoganson, J. E. Harroun, and C. J. Smith.—p. 71. 

The prevention of experimental tooth decay by tube-feeding. O. W. Kite, 
J. H. Shaw, and R. F. Sognnaes.—p. 89. 

* The effect of fluoride and grapefruit juice on the etching of teeth. A. J. 
Spencer, Jr. and L. N. Ellis.—p. 107. 


Survey in Bataan, Philippines. A previous clinical survey 
revealed that polished rice dominates the diet in Bataan, 
that two-thirds of the families use meat about once a week, 
that vegetables are eaten sparingly, and that fish is con- 
sumed by 90 per cent of the population six or seven times 
a week. Typical diets in the rural Philippines are, therefore, 
likely to be deficient in fat, animal protein, calcium, iron, 
‘arotene and vitamin A, B-complex vitamins, and ascorbic 
acid. The extremely high consumption of refined rice in- 
dicates a low level of thiamine intake even though clinical 
symptoms of beriberi may not be apparent. The predis- 
position of pregnant women, nursing mothers, and infants 
to beriberi shows clearly the results of such a diet. The 
examination of 202 persons by microchemical methods re- 
vealed low blood and urinary thiamine levels. Evidence 
of multiple dietary deficiencies was found in the levels 
of other nutrients in blood or serum. Widespread anemia 
was evident from the low hemoglobin and hematocrit 
values, probably as a result of chronic deficiencies of 
iron and several members of the B-complex. Serum protein 
levels fell in the lower range of normal. The lowest levels 
occurred in the frank beriberi group of pregnant women. 
Serum vitamin A levels were normal. Serum ascorbic acid 
and carotene concentrations were very low, apparently re- 
flecting a low consumption of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The lowest ascorbic acid levels were found in the group of 
lactating women. 

Unknown Factor for Human Growth. The subjects of this 
report were infants and young children varying from three 
and one-half to forty months of age and weighing from 4.0 
to 12.7 kg. All were kept on metabolism frames for five days 
a week to evaluate B vitamin requirement by urinary ex- 
cretion data. The diet, a purified ration, was so constructed 
as to provide 100 calories per kilogram. All vitamins were 
supplied as supplements. On the purified ration, the infants 
exhibited a deficiency syndrome consisting of a cessation of 
weight gain unaccompanied by any other symptoms or signs. 
A normal infant diet brings about an immediate weight gain. 
The existence of an unknown factor contained in the normal 
diet and necessary for human growth has been recognized. 
This factor may be identical with vitamin By: or the ‘‘ani- 
mal growth factor.’’ 

Tube-Feeding and Tooth Decay. When intact desalivated, 
saries-susceptible albino rats were fed adequate amounts of 
a caries-producing diet by stomach tube they did not de- 
velop tooth decay. In contrast, all but one of the intact 
litter mates and all of the desalivated litter mates which 
consumed the same diet orally developed dental caries. 
Histologic examination showed that the molar teeth of both 
groups were surrounded by a great abundance of micro- 
organisms. In the control animals, the microorganisms 
were in direct contact with the tooth surfaces; in tube-fed 
rats these were separated from the enamel surfaces by a 
thick organic membrane and by foreign matter which was 
firmly impacted in the fissures. The suggestion is made that 
tooth decay is prevented in caries-susceptible rats when the 
direct effects of food in the oral cavity are eliminated. 
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Etching of Teeth and Fluoride. The lower molars of 
young male rats were found to be strongly etched after the 
animals drank commercially canned grapefruit juice as the 
sole beverage during an eleven-week period. The erosion 
was due to the acidity and not to the sugar content, since 
no erosive action was found when sucrose-water or neu- 
tralized grapefruit juice became the fluid intake. There 
was about 60 per cent protection when 50 p.p.m. (parts per 
million) of the fluoride were added to the grapefruit juice. 


THE JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 37, September, 1950 
* Dehydrated banana in the dietetic management of diarrheas of infancy. 
J. H. Fries, N. J. Chiara, and R. J. Waldron.—p. 367. 


Dehydrated Banana in the Dietetic Management of 
Diarrheas of Infancy. Forty children, ranging in age from 
one month to one year, were observed on the wards of the 
Kings County Hospital in Brooklyn, during the summer of 
1949. The predominant symptoms were frequent loose 
stools, fever, abdominal distress, convulsions, and toxi- 
cosis. Alternate patients admitted to the hospital with 
these findings were placed on a trial regimen incorporating 
dehydrated banana flakes. The other twenty children were 
treated according to usual hospital practice and served as 
a control group. Data are given to show that the trial group 
treated with the dehydrated banana flakes recovered more 
rapidly than did the control group. Gains in weight during 
the acute phase of the illness were noted more frequently. 
It was observed that dehydrated banana was accepted 
willingly, served to satisfy hunger, and was well tolerated. 


THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 243, August 3, 1950 
*Observations on the management of hypertension by the Kempner rice 
diet. C. R. Williamson.—p. 177. 
*Vitamin By: and pernicious anemia. M. B. Strauss.—p. 187. 
Vol. 243, August 16, 1950 
*Vitamin Bis and pernicious anemia. M. B. Strauss.—p. 222. 
*Hypertension. D. Loofbourow and R. S. Palmer.—p. 257. 
*Hypertension. D. Loofbourow and R. S. Palmer.—p. 295. 
Vol. 243, September 7, 1950 
* The milk factor in the transmission of mammary carcinoma. J. Berner. 
—p. 375. 
*The “milk factor’ in carcinoma of the human breast. H. W. Horne. 
p. 373, 


Management of Hypertension by the Rice Diet. Ob- 
servations on sixty-seven patients with diastolic blood 
pressures of above 100 are reported. In thirty-seven of 
these, diastolic hypertension was not sustained during a 
control period of three weeks. Ten of the thirty patients 
with sustained diastolic hypertension were not placed on the 
rice diet either because of unwillingness to start the regimen 
or because of the presence of severe complications. Eleven 
of the twenty patients placed on the rice diet followed the 
regimen for six or more weeks. Four of these demonstrated 
significant decreases in diastolic blood pressure. The addi- 
tion of salt-free protein and fat to the diets of three of these 
patients did not result in any change in blood pressure or 
symptomatology. The administration of sodium chloride 
without the knowledge of the patients was followed by a 
rise in systolic blood pressure. 

Vitamin B,2 and Pernicious Anemia. There appears to 
be little doubt that pernicious anemia is a nutritional 
deficiency disease conditioned by the state of the gastric 
secretion, and it is likewise evident that this and related 
clinical syndromes may be dependent upon a lack in the 
diet or upon faulty absorption or utilization of one or more 
dietary factors. A well balanced, nutritious diet is advisable 
for patients with pernicious anemia, but no other special 
dietary regimen is indicated. 
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Treatment of Hypertension. The dietary treatment of 
hypertension should utilize weight reduction, limit protein 
in the presence of significant renal impairment and, in the 
opinion of the authors limit fat from adult years onward. 
Probably salt should be drastically reduced for a therapeu- 
tic trial at least if hypertension is more than moderate in 
degree. The reduction of sodium claims serious attention 
because of its relation to renal and adrenal function. Re- 
sourceful use of dietary treatment in hypertension is most 
helpful, but remains a negative approach like the dietary 
treatment of diabetes before insulin. 

Mammary Carcinoma. As early as 1930, Bittner and 
Little at Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
reported that in mice ‘“‘breast tumor development is de- 
pendent primarily on a breast cancer producing influence 
which can be transmitted through the milk.’’ Therefore, in 
mice this form of cancer can be exterminated by the simple 
measure of foster nursing of one single generation. In this 
article Berner summarizes the investigation concerning this 
agent and discusses the implications regarding the preven- 
tion of mammary cancer in women. No milk factor has been 
demonstrated for breast cancer in man, and there is no evi- 
dence that the human situation is analogous to that in mice. 
However, Berner believes that women with family histories 
of breast tumors should avoid giving their milk to their 
children. 

Milk Factor in Carcinoma of Human Breast. In this 
study it appears that a woman may develop cancer of the 
breast without ever having received any human breast 
milk. Thus, withholding human milk from a large number 
of female babies would not eliminate cancer of the breast. 
Whether such an experiment might reduce the incidence of 
breast cancer remains to be discussed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 65, July 21, 1950 
*School lunches from a health standpoint. R. E. Butler.—p. 919. 
Vol. 65, August 18, 1950 

* Bacterial efficiency of quaternary ammonium compounds. C,. T. Butter- 

field, E. Wattie, and C. W. Chambers.—p. 1039. 

Vol. 65, September 15, 1950 

Availability of fluorine in sodium fluoride vs. sodium fluosilicate. F. J. 

McClure.—p. 1175. 


School Lunches. Physical examinations of about 340 
children in two schools near Washington, D. C., one serving 
lunches and the other, a control school, failed to reveal any 
significant amount of malnutrition in either school. Study 
revealed the family dietary pattern to be fairly good with 
some exceptions which are common to our population. 
Perhaps the children who went home for lunch or who 
carried it with them might have had as good a lunch as that 
provided by the school. Complete participation in the 
school lunch program for the entire school year would 
provide only about 17 per cent of the meals for the year. 
If the ‘‘no school lunch”? group were deprived of their 
lunch entirely, it would probably take a considerable period 
of time before the two groups could be differentiated on a 
physical basis. 

Bactericidal Efficiency of Quaternary Ammonium Com- 
pounds. The general characteristics of the quaternary am- 
monium compounds and various test methods described in 
the literature for the determination of their bactericidal 
efficiency are reviewed. One test procedure is described for 
use under operating conditions, of these ammonium com- 
pounds and other chemical agents proposed for use as bac- 
tericides. Using this procedure with Escherichia coli as the 
test organism, the bactericidal efficiency of eleven qua- 
ternary ammonium compounds which are used as active 
agents in forty commercial sanitizers has been determined. 
Tests for residual active agents were also made. The results 
of these tests are reported. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
Always a Favorite - Always iw Seasow 
Banana Sundae 


BANANA SUNDAE 


1 ripe banana* 2 tablespoons crushed fruit or preserves 
1 ball or scoop ice cream Whipped cream 
2 tablespoons chocolate or Nuts, whole or chopped 

fruit syrup Cherries or berries 


*Use fully ripe banana. .. yellow peel flecked with brown 
Peel and quarter banana by cutting in dish between banana pieces. Cover 
once lengthwise and once crosswise. ice cream with syrup and crushed fruit 
Arrange banana pieces opposite each or preserves. Garnish with whipped 
other in a sherbet dish with cut sides of | cream, nuts, cherries or berries. Makes 


the banana facinginside.Placeicecream 1 Banana Sundae. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N.R., New York 6, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Vol. 34, August, 1950 
* What’s your reputation on vegetables? J. A. Cline.—p. 41. 
Manpower development.—p. 74. 
Vol. 34, September, 1950 
Restaurant plumbing is keeping pace with other comfort features. W. W. 
Brooks.-~p. 38. 
* What’s your reputation on vegetables? J. A. Cline.—p. 41. 
* Know foods better. G. W. Watson.—p. 44. 


Vegetable Cookery. In the first of a series of two articles, 
the essential points on fresh vegetable buying, storing, and 
cooking are covered. Some of the topics discussed are: 
changes in quality caused by ‘‘ripening”’ after gathering, 
factors affecting quality and quantity, methods of pre- 
serving quality by proper storage, suggestions for serving 
vegetables uncooked, and methods of cooking vegetables to 
improve or at least not injure the appearance, texture, flavor, 
and nutritive value. In the second article flavor, nutritive 
losses, cooking methods, and seasoning are discussed. 

Food and Psychology. Presented here are some of the 
psychological factors which have a bearing on the produc- 
tion, preparation, serving, and consumption of food. An 
explanation is given of how food likes develop. The author 
points out, too, the effect of color, attractive equipment 
and surroundings, cleanliness, and advertising. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Vol. 9, September, 1950 
Catering service on the college campus. H. W. Bounds.—p. 47. 
* Precosting menus. J. Martin.—p. 48. 


Precosting Menus. When food service is set up on a non- 
profit basis, the problem may be met of selling food at prices 
that do not give the necessary return. In instances where 
prices cannot be raised, it is important to precost menus. 
There are two basic steps in this process: (a) determining 
costs of meats, vegetables, and other products that are 
trimmed or peeled prior to cooking—where there is a differ- 
ence between edible weights and purchased weights; and 
(b) setting up the recipe on cost forms so that each item on 
the menu reveals its true cost. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Vol. 22, September, 1950 

* Get quicker insect counts on raw foods. P.E. Gilbert and W. F. Filz.— 
p. 44. 

Continuous mixing yields more and better cakes. C. Denton.—p. 51. 

Vacuum treatment curbs browning of apple slices. P. D. Rodgers, J. B. 
Wegner, and B. H. Baer.—>p. 64. 

Frozen food distribution. G. A. Fitzgerald.—p. 65. 

Refine pear-canning waste for use as syrup base. A. M. Neubert, D. W. 
Graham, O. E. Ohlson, and C. L. Beardsley.—p. 82. 


Insect Counts on Raw Foods. A new method for the de- 
tection of worm and insect contamination of raw foods 
prior to processing has been developed at the Oregon Agri- 
culfural Experiment Station. The advantages of the new 
method are listed, and the technique is described. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 70, September, 1950 
*Use this checklist in evaluating or planning your dietary department.—p. 
104. 
What is a good hospital breakfast?—p. 108. 


Checklist for Dietary Department. This article has been 
coordinated with two previous articles on ‘‘Planning, equip- 
ping and appraising hospital dietary facilities.’’ A series of 
questions to be used as a checklist is found under each of 
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the following headings: receiving and storage; pre-prepara- 
tion of vegetables, fruits, and meats; food preparation unit 
(meat and vegetable preparation, baking, salads and other 
cold foods); diet kitchen; serving unit (patients’ serving 
unit, employees’ serving unit; employees’ dining unit); 
dishwashing; pot and pan washing; housekeeping facilities; 
office space; and employee facilities. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 24, September, 1950 
* Therapeutic diets can be made more acceptable to patients. G.G. Taylor. 
—p. 105. 


The Therapeutic Diet. Today in modern hospitals, 
special diets are modifications of the normal diet. Here, 
particular attention is given to the low-sodium diet. This 
diet requires ingenuity to plan and prepare so that it will 
be acceptable to the patient. Diets of 1 gm. salt or less will 
be inadequate in some food essentials, and therefore length 
of usage should be as short as possible. The author has 
given suggestions of food preparation and lists of spices 
that may be added to give zest to salt-free food. Spices 
suggested are: chives, parsley, bay leaves, thyme, mar- 
joram, sage, oregan, basil, and rosemary. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 58, September, 1950 
*Equipment maintenance manuals. A. H. Clawson.—p. 68. 


Equipment Maintenance Manuals. Charts are given on 
the following: (a) how to clean a gas stack oven; (b) how 
to clean an electric stack oven; (c) how to clean a bench- 
type manual can opener; and (d) how to operate a bench- 
type manual can opener. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 27, September, 1950 
*Look to equipment for first aid in peak-time operation.—p. 2. 
Institutions liquidate garbage problem with new disposers.—p. 3. 
* Preventive measure curtails china, glassware losses.—p. 16. 
New, fast method takes puttering out of pastry making.—p. 42. 
Rodent, insect eradication ... important to sanitation. W. H. Haskell.— 
p. 122. 
Continental preparation for cuisine careers.—p. 145. 


Equipment. In a recent address to the American Home 
Economics Association, Bruce B. Blickman pointed out 
some of the new details in fabricated food service equip- 
ment to make more efficient operation and better sanitation. 
Some of the basic features are described. 

China and Glassware. A loss and destruction form has _ 
been devised for use in checking on breakage of glassware 
and china. It includes a statement to employees as to the 
purpose of the form and then follows with some precau- 
tionary advice for avoiding breakage. The form calls for 
information as to type of item broken, date and time the 
breakage occurred, and the name of the employee sub- 
mitting the report. A floor plan of the restaurant is in- 
cluded, on which the employee is requested to mark the 
spot where the accident causing breakage occurred. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 75, September, 1950 
* Will china take a back seat? K. VanCleft.—p. 112. 


Plastic Dishes vs. China. The advantages of plastic 
dishes are presented. Precautions are given for the care of 
plastic, and the disadvantages of its use are pointed out 
also. Since treatment of plastic dishes differs somewhat 
from that for china, a list of do’s and don’ts is given 
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to Your Patients 


@ say Mery Christmas 





.. With this quick-easy QUAKER FRUIT CAKE! 


Christmastime can be pretty bleak for 
hospitalized patients. And any home-like 
touch means so much to them. 

With this easy-to-make Quaker Fruit 
Cake, you don’t go to a lot of work but 
you do bring a “festive feel” to your holi- 
day menus. 

Your patients will love this fruit cake 
for Quaker Oats gives it a delicate, moist 


texture and piquant, nut-like flavor that 
“tastes like home.” And you'll be delighted 
with the ease with which it’s made! 

So why not make this holiday as 
pleasant as possible for your patients? You 
can—easily and economically—when you 


top off your holiday meals with delicious 
Quaker Fruit Cake. 







Dessert 
50 serving*® 


QUAKER FRUIT CAKE 


Portion: 2 slices 


INGREDIENTS 









Total Weigh 
WEIGHT 









AMOUNT 














Cool. 
ther for 5 minutes. 

r, water, shortening, raisins and spices toge 
1. Boil brown sugar, a 


2. Sif t fi i j 1 k 1 id sifted 
liquid, beating at low speed for 1 minute 
. 
ie 


i ded, about 15 seconds. 
i low speed until blen . 
i lled oats, beating at 
3. Add cherries and ro! 


in two 10x14-inch greased 
: _ slightly; remove from pans 


QUAKER FRUIT CAKE 













r-lined pans in 
Police and serve 












INSTITUTIONAL KITCHEN 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 






t of Batter: 10 Ib. 12 oz. 


_.e. 1% quarts 3 Ibs. 

Brown Sugar....----000 00" 7 7" ft pon ao 
WER cpio ck cnpess seers T Sere ron bom, 
Shortening ..------°°°°° 77°" cae 
sn 50 <a reso SF a 
CUNO. cv neretecenretr se ® 5 ccaanoaie 
Msc rcqn sree Sort Se 85S hccaauonns ana 

REE voce rcorevoureserel es Seine 

Flour, sifted ....---+s-ssc tt" o? Soon 

BE gages evra wees sess NESS eet i 
RE ATS Fos emalemialle 2 ae 
Sele is Chervios, chopped ; a iiseerate ¢ cup a 
Quaker Oats (quick or ol om 

fashioned, uncooked)....-- Pe 
i i ee ee ee ee 

D inectionn..---------- 5.55, 


dry ingredients to cooled 


about 1% hours. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


kd Another in the series of Quantity Recipes 
prepared for dietitians by the Quaker 
Oats Institutional Kitchen. 





Ww 


If you are not on our recipe card mailing 
list, please write—Mary Alden, Institu- 


tional Test Kitchen, The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago 54. 


HOLIDAY HINT: 


At Christmas dinner, brighten up each 


tray with a sprig of holly. Cost is 
small, trouble is slight... and patients 


will appreciate it! 


¢ CHICAGO 54, ILL. 





Army Recruiting. The Chief of the 
Women’s Medical Specialists Corps has 
announced that special officers have been 
assigned to the Office of the Surgeon in 
the Headquarters of the Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Army Areas for the 
purpose of giving information regarding 
appointment in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. Dietitians wishing such informa- 
tion may contact the following officers, 
who represent the states listed in paren- 
theses: 


Second Army—lIst Lt. Mary Berteling, 
Ft. George G. Meade, Maryland 
(Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia) 

Third Army—Capt. Christine Ehlers, 
Ft. McPherson, Georgia (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee ) 

Fourth Army—Capt. Martha E. Mose- 
man, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas) 

Fifth Army—Capt. Evelyn M. Girard, 
1660 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago 
(Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin) 


The First and Sixth Army Area 
Headquarters do not have WMSC repre- 
sentatives. Therefore, dietitians living 
in states not listed should write to: 


Lt. Col. Eleanor L. Mitchell, WMSC 
Chief, Dietitian Section, WMSC Di- 
vision 

Office of the Surgeon General, D/A 
Main Navy Building, Room 2810, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


WHO Regional Offices. General 
Francois Daubenton of the Netherlands 
has been appointed Chief of the World 
Health Organization’s Office for Africa. 
The office will be located in Geneva, 
Switzerland, until establishment of a 
regional organization. 

At the 13th conference of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau held in 
Ciudad Trujillo in October, it was voted 
to continue the headquarters in the 
United States. The Bureau has had 
offices in Washington since 1902, and 
since 1949 has also functioned as the 
Regional Office for the Americas of the 
World Health Organization. At the same 
meeting Dr. Fred L. Soper of the United 
States was re-elected Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau to serve 
for a period of four years beginning 
February 1, 1951. 


WHO Seminars. The World Health 
Organization has recently sponsored two 
seminars in Europe on infant metab- 
olism. The first was held in Leyden, 
the Netherlands, from October 16 
through 30, while the second took place 
in Stockholm, November 1 through 15. 


Jalen J Votes 


At the Netherlands meeting, the follow- 
ing U.S. specialists were among the fifty 
participants: Dr. Samuel Z. Levine and 
Dr. Henry L. Barnett, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Dr. Otto Bessey, University of 
Illinois; and Dr. Genevieve Stearns, 
State University of Iowa. This con- 
ference provided the first opportunity 
for scientists of the Netherlands, France, 
Belgium, and the U. S. who have done 
original research in the field of infant 
metabolism to meet and compare notes 
on recent trends and developments. 

Included on the agenda of the Leyden 
meeting was a special section devoted 
to nutrition problems, particularly to 
the various methods for evaluating the 
nutritive status. Other topics discussed 
were: fetal nutrition, vitamin require- 
ments, rickets, protein metabolism, fat 
metabolism, hormonal disturbances and 
clinical response of premature infants to 
ACTH, kidney functions, the importance 
of isotopes in metabolism research, hu- 
man vs. cow’s milk in feeding premature 
infants, and laboratory techniques for 
investigations. 

The second meeting was attended by 
specialists from Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland, and the U. 8S. When the 
results of both conferences are compiled 
and published, it is expected that they 
will represent the most up-to-date 
survey of knowledge on infant metab- 
olism gathered in the eight countries. 


Nutrition Program in Central America. 
The first anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Instituto de Nutricién de 
Centro America y Panamé was recently 
celebrated by an open house at the 
Institute’s headquarters in Guatemala 
City. The Institute has organized field 
teams in each member country consisting 
of a physician, a nutritionist, a hematol- 
ogist-parasitologist, and a nurse. In 
addition, the Institute has active pro- 
grams in food analysis, hematology- 
parasitology and clinical chemistry, 
microbiology and immunology, blood 
vitamin analyses, serum protein studies, 
and amino acid chromotography in 
urine and foods. It is an organization 
sponsored by the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau of the World Health Organiza- 
tion and is directed by Dr. Nevin 8. 
Scrimshaw of the U. 8S. 

One of its programs is the obtaining 
of seven-day dietary histories from rep- 
resentative population groups in Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, and Costa 
Rica. This work is under the supervision 
of Emma Reh, assigned to the Institute 
by the Nutrition Division of FAO. Lu- 
cile Sogandares, an A.D.A. member, is 
in charge of the program in El Salvador. 
Student nutritionists from Honduras, 
Costa Rica, and El Salvador are now 
being trained by the Institute. 


Dietitians Active in Industrial Feeding 
Group. Two of the new officers of the 
Industrial Cafeteria Executives As- 
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sociation in New <.York City are 
dietitians. This year’s President is 
Carol A. Terwilliger, Cafeteria Manager 
of the Seamen’s Church Institute, 
while the new Treasurer is Miriam 
Nugent, John Jay Hall Dining Rooms, 
Columbia University. In addition, one 
of the three newly elected directors of 
the organization is a dietitian, Louise 
Wales, Lunchroom Manager of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Food Service Manager’s Workshop. 
In November, the Delaware State Board 
of, Health held two food service mana- 
gers’ workshops, one in Dover, the other 
in Marshallton, 

The program of the first workshop,in 
Dover included the following discus- 
sions: 


‘Food Allowances and Menu Planning’”’ 
Mary T. Davenport, Nutrition Con- 
sultant, State Board of Health 

“Cooking Procedures to Retain Maxi- 
mum Food Value’ by Mary T. 
Davenport 

“Food Purchasing’? by Elizabeth M. 
Kimball, Chief Dietitian, Kent 
General Hospital, Dover 

“Meat Handling” by Dr. J. L. Cherry, 
Division of Sanitation, State Board 
of Health 

‘Sanitation in the 
W. P. Gainer, 
Board of Health 


The program for the second meeting, 
held in Marshallton, included ‘‘Inven- 
tories and Food Costs’? by Elizabeth 
M. Kimball; ‘‘SSome Food Products and 
Equipment”? by Ethel Emmert, State 
School Lunch Superintendent; and a 
film on meat cookery titled “The Way 
to a Man’s Heart.’’ 


Institution” by 
Sanitarian, State 


Inter-American Congress on Brucel- 
losis. From November 6 to 10, the 
Third Inter-American Congress on Bru- 
cellosis was held in Washington under 
the joint sponsorship of the Inter- 
American Committee on Brucellosis, the 
U. S. Committee on Brucellosis of the 
National Research Council, and the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. Meetings 
consisted of formal discussions covering 
all phases of the disease—its medical, 
veterinary, public health, and economic 
aspects. Scientific papers were presented 
in the following five areas: bacteriology, 
veterinary research, research in human 
brucellosis, epidemiology, and control. 
Delegates from all countries of the 
western hemisphere attended as well 
as representatives from several Euro- 
pean countries. 


Olga Martinez. The A.D.A. office 
has been notified of the death in Septem- 
ber of Olga Martinez, Nutrition Director, 
Bureau of Maternal and Infant Hygiene, 
Department of Health, Santurce, Puerto 
Rico. Miss Martinez had been a member 
of the Association since 1947. 
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3 double-bulge Heat-Treated tumblers offer 
a sure grip, even when wet: 9!4 oz. (water), 


12 oz. (iced tea), 5 oz. (juice). 


















All Libbey Heat-Treated tumblers have this 
special “H-T” marking—your assurance of 
3-5 times longer-lasting glassware. 
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TO COMFORT THE PATIENT... 


Cool beverages in a light-weight 





Nothing comforts a trembling, feverish 
patient more than the sight of a cool, 
refreshing beverage. It is even more com- 
forting if the beverage is in a light-weight 
tumbler that is easy to grip. 


All Libbey Heat-Treated tumblers 
have light-weight, thin sides and bottoms 
—give a cool, smooth feel that contributes 
much to the patient's sense of well-being. 
And at no sacrifice in strength and dur- 
ability! ... beeause Libbey Heat-Treated 
tumblers are specially processed after 
molding to stand up 3-5 times longer 


LIBBEY GLASS 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


LIBBEY GLASS, Division of Owens-lilinois Glass Company, Toledo I, Ohio 


than ordinary tumblers in heavy hospi- 
tal duty. 


All Libbey Safedge tumblers have chip- 
resistant rims .. . at the spot where most 
tumblers chip first! Safedge means 
“safety” for staff and patients. It also 
means savings through lower cost, less 
breakage, smaller needed inventory . . 
protected by the famous guarantee: “ 
new glass if the rim of a Libbey’ Safedge 
glass ever chips!” Ask your supplier for 
samples and prices, or write direct to 
Libbey Glass, ‘Toledo 1, Ohio. 


ome 
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Ann Lemons. Notice of the death of 
Ann Lemons, St. John’s Hospital, Joplin, 
Missouri, on October 23. Miss Lemmons 
had been an A.D.A. member since 1944. 
She had also been employed by St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Detroit, and Burge 
Hospital, Springfield, Missouri. 


Nutrition Teaching Aids. The Nu- 
trition Association of Greater Cleveland 
has recently issued a revised edition of 
its ‘‘Nutrition Teaching Aids,’’ which 
consist of a set of twenty cards, fifteen 
of which illustrate by colored bar 
graphs the comparative food value of 
common foods, such as milk and coffee, 
fish and meat, and so on. The five re- 
maining cards (new with this edition) 
can be used in teaching expectant 
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mothers and contain information on 
food requirements, sources of calcium, 
and other pertinent data. Single sets are 
50 cents; in quantities of 15 or more, the 
cost is 40 cents. They may be ordered 
from the Nutrition Association of 
Greater Cleveland, Room 1016, . 1001 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15. 


Booklet for Small Institutions. A 
twenty-three-page, mimeographed book- 
iet titled ‘‘Suggestions for Menus, 
Food Buying, and Food Service in 
Small Institutions’? has been prepared 
by the Nutrition Service of the Maine 
Department of Health and Welfare, 
Augusta. Designed for use by non-pro- 
fessional food workers in small institu- 


tions, the booklet contains information 


=O van 


Blodgett Oven 
"956" 
Two Separate Sections 


Blodgett does both better... 


and at the same time! 


Blodgett’s Flexibility is a boon to restaurant 
owners! On one deck it BAKES . . . on the other, 
it ROASTS. Here's your flexibility . . . here's your 
Capacity. Each deck is separately controlled for 
proper heat, assuring unfailing results, and giving 
your customers a complete choice of foods at every 
meal. A Blodgett oven can prepare most all 
cooked food on your menu because of its separate 
decks, one baking, one roasting, offering adequate 
flexibility to cook the bulk of your menu. You can 
boost volume when you BAKE and ROAST in a 


Blodgett oven. 


Blodgett’s “Basic Three" 
design provides the units 
which can “‘tailor-make” 
any of 22 installations. 


THE G. S. BLODGETT CO. INC. 50 LAKESIDE AVE. BURLINGTON, VT. 
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on menu planning, purchasing, storage, 
safety, and special diets. It is available 
for loan to members from the Lulu 
G. Graves Memorial Library in the 
A.D.A. office. 


New Report of Research in U. S. 
An expanded and improved second 
edition of Survey of Food and Nutrition 
Research in the United States has been 
prepared by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council. 
It covers almost 4500 current projects 
being conducted by some 650 research 
organizations in the U. S. Supervisory 
personnel and subject matter are also 
indexed. The format has been changed 
from that of the first edition so that 
complete information on each project 
is given in one entry, rather than re- 
ferring the reader to another section 
by code numbers. Projects are classified 
under the following fields and groups: 
physiology, chemistry, technology, 
microbiology, food acceptance, and 
nutrition education. Copies may be 
obtained from the Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, for $1.75. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States. 


Report on Philippine Rice Enrichment 
Program. In October, the Williams- 
Waterman Fund released a thirty-six- 
page report on the two-year program of 
rice enrichment which has been carried 
on in Bataan through the joint cooper- 
ation of the Williams-Waterman Fund, 
the Philippine government, and Hoff- 
man-LaRoche, Inc. In the Philippines 
beriberi is the No. 2 killer, and the 
project was planned originally as a 
large-scale experiment to test the value 
of vitamin-enriched white rice to prevent 
beriberi. 

After extensive clinical surveys in 
Bataan, the introduction of enriched 
rice in seven of the twelve districts was 
started in October, 1948. The other 
five districts served as a control area 
where ordinary white rice continued to 
be available. Because of the isolated 
location of the Bataan districts, it was 
possible to control the rice supply to 
the experimental areas. Enriched rice, 
prepared in a manner similar to that 
described in the Journat in April 
(page 267) was used. 

A gradual lowering of the beriberi 
death rate became apparent soon in the 
experimental zone soon after the study 
was started, and by the end of the first 
year, the mortality figure had decreased 
over 67 per cent. In the control zone in 
the same period, there was a slight rise 
in beriberi deaths. By June, 1950, the 
beriberi death rate had dropped to zero 
in the experimental zone. In the twenty- 
one-month experimental period, 220 
fewer deaths had occurred than in an 
equal period preceding October, 1948. 
Clinical resurveys made in 1949 indi- 
cated that nearly 90 per cent of those 
who had shown symptoms less than two 
years earlier were greatly improved in 
health, most of them being entirely 
symptom-free. Better rice had brought 
measurably better health to some 3,500 
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WRITE YOURSELF 
SOME BIG ORDERS 
WITH THESE 


EXTRA 
uta AY 
DUTY 


UTENSILS... 


SUPER-STRONG AT 
POINTS OF HARDEST WEAR 


Thick beveled 
edges 


Double-thick bottom 


Wear-Ever 
Heavy Duty Utensils in the 
Chicago Athletic Club, Chicago, Ill. 


Institutions these days are anxious to insure against 
future needs. They know there’s no telling what each 
succeeding year may bring. 

Under the circumstances, it’s smart business to 
purchase long-lasting Wear-Ever Heavy Duty utensils. 
They’re made from extra thick, extra tough alumi- 
num alloy. 

Being made of aluminum, Wear-Ever Heavy Duty 
utensils spread heat fast and evenly. This assures a 
self-stirring action that’s ideal for simmering. It helps 
avoid scorching. And it assures fidelity to your recipes 
and cooking skill. Also, you will be delighted with the 
way these heavy duty utensils resist denting and 
gouging and keep giving service. There’s a size and 
type for every need. Write for catalog. The Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company, 1312 Wear-Ever Bldg., 


New Kensington, Pa. 


OTHER FEATURES 


e Large radius, spoon-fitting bottom corners. Make 
serving and cleaning easy. 


® Light to handle. They’re made from aluminum, the 


metal used in bridges, trucks and airplanes. 
® Gleaming finish. Harmonizes with other kitchen 
metals used where heat is not a factor. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 
1312 Wear-Ever Bidg., New Kensington, Pa. 


Please send me your catalog of Wear-Ever Heavy Duty 
Utensils. 
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of the 65,000 people who ate the enriched 
grain. 

Copies of the report titled ‘‘Better 
Health Through Better Rice’’—a beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet printed in two 
colors—may be obtained from the 
Williams-Waterman Fund, Research 
Corporation, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17. 


Plentiful Foods. The Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A., 
expects the following foods to be plenti- 
ful during December: 

Protein foods 
Fish—fresh 
and frozen 
Pork 
Turkeys 


Cheese 

Chickens—broilers, 
hens, and fryers, 
Eggs 
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Fruits and vegetables 
Onions 
Oranges 
Potatoes, Irish 
Potatoes, sweet 


Apples 
Cranberries—fresh 
and canned 
Cabbage 
Grapefruit 
Other foods 
Honey 
Peanut butter 


Army Rations. ‘Operational Rations 
Used by the Armed Forces”’ is the title 
of a new booklet published by the As- 
sociates Food and Container Institute, 
1849 West Pershing Road, Chicago 9. 
In it is included information on the 
latest operational rations, ration sup- 
plements, and food packets used by the 
armed forces. Information is given as to 


You and Your Patients Benefit 


TRAY COVERS 


Look at this list of advantages you 


get when you make 
Tray Covers your STANDARD. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 3 WAYS: 


e Linen costs are 
reduced 

e Laundry expense is 
lower 


e Less storage space 
is needed 


Doubly important is the 
fact that Milapaco Tray 
Covers help your patients, 
too. Clean and attractive, 
they improve the appetite 
appeal of your tray. 


It will pay you to investigate Milapaco Tray Covers. 
Also, ask your paper supplier about Milapaco per- 
sonalized printed Tray Covers, and extra soft facial 


tissue napkins. 


You increase efficiency 
by speeding up kitchen 
service and reducing 
noise and clatter. 













MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER COMPANY 


1306 E. Meinecke Avenue, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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weight, components in the relations, and 
caloric_values. Photographs of each item 
are*also included. Of special interest to 
hospital dietitians will be the ‘Ration 
Supplement, Special Item Pack, Hos 
pital,’ from which liquid; ‘‘light,’’ and 
soft diets can be adapted. It is composed 
mainly of concentrates, to which only 
water needs be added. 


Erratum. On page 798 of the October 
issue of the JOURNAL, a misstatement ap- 
peared. The last sentence of paragraph 
five of the item titled ‘‘Growth-Pro- 
moting Powers of Antibiotics’? should 
have read: ‘‘Those receiving vitamin 
By grew better than those which did not 
receive By.’’ 


Government Booklet on Freezing 
Methods. A_ publication titled Pro- 
cedures for Home Freezing of Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Prepared Foods has been 
published by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies, U.S. 
D.A., as Agriculture Handbook No. 2. 
The 106-page book is written by two 
food specialists, Elsie H. Dawson and 
Gladys L. Gilpin, and a bacteriologist, 
Howard Reynolds. Freezing methods are 
outlined for individual foods under two 
headings, one column including proce- 
dures most applicable to home freezing 
and a second column containing proce- 
dures compiled from the ‘‘literature re- 
view.”’ The book, originally prepared as 
a mimeographed discussion guide for a 
home freezing conference in 1949, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
40 cents a copy. 


Dietary Shortages in Teen-Agers. 
A recent survey of college freshmen 
women and high school students made 
by Ruth Tucker of the Rhode Island 
Experiment Station, showed that the 
students were not getting sufficient 
iron, vitamin A, ascorbic acid, and some 
of the B vitamins. 

Blood tests showed that three-fourths 
of the high school boys and half of the 
high school and college girls were low 
in carotene. A third of the subjects re- 
ported low intakes of one or more dietary 
essentials. No deficiency diseases were 
found in the physical examinations, but 
many students had early symptoms of 
roughness or inflammation of the skin or 
abnormalities in the mucous membranes 
of the eyes, mouth, or lips. 


Family Use of Rice. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., re- 
ports that 9 out of 10 homemakers use 
rice, and more than half serve it 4 to 
15 times a month. Rice was reported as 
more popular when served with the 
main course than as dessert, although 76 
per cent of those using rice said they 
use it in desserts. Two-thirds of the 
homemakers said their families ate 
prepared breakfast foods of rice. 


Housewives prefer to buy rice packaged 
in boxes or bags, preferably in boxes with 
transparent windows. Half of the women 
reported that they knew‘ about the 
recipes on the packages, and about 4 
in 10 use them. The rest cook “from 
memory” or 


from cookbooks. Most 
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MOLD ROOM f=, <=" 
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At Borden's cheese factory in Van Wert, Ohio—the largest 
in the world—the rooms where the cheese-curing molds are 
grown are as carefully guarded as bank vaults. 

This security measure keeps out undesirable molds which 
could completely upset the delicate interaction of desirable 
molds in curing cheese. 

For example, Borden painstakingly protects Penicillium cam- 
emberti, the beautiful white mold that helps give Borden’s 
Military Brand Camembert its distinctive flavor. 

The Camembert plant is air-conditioned, with ultra-violet 
lights placed at strategic points for air sterilization, and during 
every stage of the curing process, the temperature and humid- 
ity are watched constantly by folks who wear freshly-laun- 
dered uniforms every day. 

Since each mold produces a cheese always uniform in flavor 
and texture, it’s worth being guarded like gold. 

These strict standards of quality control are observed in the 
making and processing of all Borden’s fine foods. 

So, whether cheese, fresh milk, ice cream, evaporated milk 
or a prescription product like Biolac, Mull-Soy,Dryco,or Klim, 
this is always true: ‘‘If it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good.” 


OS 


orden 


COMPANY 





350 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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If your kitchen efficiency is badgered 
by inadequate dishwashing equip- 
ment, ask your dealer about Colt 
Autosan, the one best buy in dish- 
washing equipment. 

He can tell you what Colt Autosan 
Dishwashers’ built-in durability 
means to you in dollars and cents 
savings and how Autosan users 
have learned to depend on years 
and years of trouble-free opera- 
tion. At the same time, he can tell 
you about the new Colt Autosan 
Mixing Machines . . . a size to fit 
every kitchen. Or, if you prefer, 
write for complete line information. 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co., Hartford 
15, Connecticut. 
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for quick relief 
from 


dishwashing 
headaches 


COLT AUTOSAN 
RACK CONVEYOR 
MODELS 
The controlled speed conveyors 
eliminate guesswork . . . assure 
proper time for adequate washing 
and sanitizing. 
Model RC-2 

2400 dishes per hour 


Model R-3 (illustrated ) 
4800 dishes per hour 


Model R-4 
6000 dishes per hour 


Model R-8 
9000 dishes per hour 


AUTOSAN. 


DISHWASHING, SANITIZING, 
DRYING and MIXING MACHINES 
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| women reported cooking rice by washing 

it, then boiling it in plain water for 
about 25 min. About half said they run 
water through the rice either during 
the cooking period or afterward. 


Vows of State _Mesaateilions 


Illinois Dietetic Association. The 
theme of the fall meeting of the Illinois 
Dietetic Association held November 3 
and 4 in Springfield, was ‘‘New Trends 
in Dieteties.’”’? On Friday afternoon, the 
program consisted of a skit on employee 
training by home economics students of 
the University of Illinois, and three talks 
as follows: 


“Psychological Factors in Employee 
Training,’ by Homer L. Gammill, 
Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Psychology, University of Iflinois 

“Dietetics and Public Health’? by Dr. 
Roland R. Cross, Director, Illinois 
Department of Public Health 

“Plastic Dinnerware’ by W. H. McHale, 
American Cyanamid Company, New 
York City 

On Saturday morning a_ business 
meeting was held, at which a report of 
the A.D.A. convention was made, as 
well as a progress report of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois study on diets for 
older people. Lillian Storms Coover, 

A.D.A. President, spoke on Association 

Affairs. In the afternoon, Elizabeth 

Caso, Nutritionist for the U. S. Public 

Health Service, Boston, discussed the 

new recommendations for calculation 

of diabetic diets. 

New officers of the Illinois Association 
| for 1950-51 are: President, Leila Colwell, 

Evanston Hospital, Evanston; Presi- 

dent-Elect, Wilma Robinson, Illinois 

Department of Public Health, Spring- 

field; Secretary, Elizabeth Emmons, 

Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago; and 

Treasurer, Charlotte Ludwig, Michael 

Reese Hospital, Chicago. New section 

chairmen are: Community Nutrition, 

| Ethel J. Boyle, Illinois Department of 

Public Welfare, Springfield; Diet Ther- 

apy, Mame Dentler, Northwestern Uni- 

versity Medical School, Chicago; Food 

Administration, Lee August, Englewood 

| Hospital, Chicago; and _ Professional 
| Education, Josephine Schildberg, Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Chicago. 


Indiana Dietetic Association. Re- 

| cently the Indiana Dietetic Association 
has sponsored exhibits at the Indiana 

| State Fair, the Indiana Restaurant 
Association Convention, and the Inter- 

| national Dairy Exposition. The State 
| Fair was held in Indianapolis from 
| August 31 through September 8. The 
theme of the dietetic booth was ‘Eat 

to Lose or Eat to Gain,’’ and the exhibit 

presented a colorful display of the Basic 

Seven foods which should be included in 

the normal, reducing, or gaining diets. 

Persons visiting the booth were weighed 

and measured, and the results compared 

with a chart showing normal weight for 

height and age. Over 2000 specially 

prepared leaflets showing normal, low 

caloric, and high caloric diets were 
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n Q | ti Nie OO 
aa ly IMEI (Outre prOUd oro enn Your hte gn 


Surroundings are smart. Service is smooth. Looks like 
plenty of customers . . . plenty of profits ahead. 


Youve rushed ... garbage-laden dishes Youre losing customers who say nothing 


go right into the dish- to you—plenty to their 
washer. Soil load zooms. Washing solution can’t friends. Your reputation’s slipping on a greasy plate. 
get dishes clean... they come out filmy, greasy. And look where your profits are—on the skids. 


Not when you frevinse 
AUG Canicd 


|. Fre-vinse se CalgonitZ, 


The first step in proper mechanical dishwashing is pre- | The second step in proper mechanical dishwashing is 
rinsing. Pre-rinsing removes heavy soil—washing solution Calgonite. Calgonite banishes washing film . . . softens 
maintains cleansing efficiency through entire washing water . . . stimulates powerful alkaline cleansing in soft or 
period. Pre-rinsing can easily be worked into a fast, hard water... prevents scum and scale on dishes, in 
efficient, effective dishwashing operation. Write for simple dishwasher. Compare Calgonite in your dishwasher with 
design of Pre-Rinse sink. any other compound on cost-per-clean-dish. 


Write for free dishwashing booklet 


a 
‘Better Ways To Cleaner Wares.” Calgon LETS YOU WASH DISHES AND 
Inc., Hagan Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa, mz) GLASSES CLEAN TOGETHER 
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SANITATION 


for DIET KITCHENS 





THE POPULAR SALVAJOR 
SCRAPPING & PRE-WASH 
MACHINE 


The only unit which in one operation 
scraps and pre-washes dishes; prevents 
loss of small tableware in garbage and 
collects food scraps for easy sanitary 
disposal. Salvajor “Junior”? Model ide- 
ally fits into diet kitchens. Ask about it. 





WasteXit 
FOOD WASTE DISPOSERS 


Not a hammermill type disposer. Waste- 
Xit actually shear cuts food waste of all 
kinds and disposes into sewer as flowing 
liquid. Developed for and proved by 
the armed forces. Capacities to suit 
any requirement. 


po--------------- 
| 


| 118 Southwest Blvd. Kansas City 8, Mo. | 


Dept. A.D. 





| Please send information on (_ ) Sal- | 
| vajor Scrapping & Pre-Wash Ma- 
chine ( ) WasteXit. 
| NAME aieeeae | 
| .ppRress__ a atte! - 
Sas 8 
it ti eins assis Sd Aes iin i eS wad 
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distributed. The same booth was ex- | 


hibited at the Indiana Restaurant 
Association convention held in In- 
dianapolis October 3 through 5. This 
was the first time that the Indiana 
Dietetic Association has exhibited at 
this meeting. At the International 
Dairy Exposition held October 7 through 
14 in Indianapolis, the A.D.A. food 


model exhibit of food for a child age | 
ten to twelve years old was shown. Leaf- | 
lets with suggested menus for a child | 


were distributed. Dietitians from all 
parts of the state helped to staff the 
booths at these three meetings. 


lowa Dietetic Association. The an- | 


nual fall meeting of the Iowa Dietetic 
Association was held in Iowa City on 
November 8. Reports of the A.D.A. 
convention in Washington were given 
to the members. The program included 


a talk about the Midecentury White | 


House Conference on Children and 
Youth by Dr. R. H. Ojemann, Associate 


Professor of Educational Psychology, | 


State University of Iowa; and a dis- 
cussion of parenteral feedings by Dr. 


Richard D. Eckhart of the University | 


Hospital. 
The Des Moines Dietetic Association 


entertained the Home Economies Club | 


at its October meeting. The program 
featured a talk on the school lunch 
program by Helen McCleary Hubler, 
who directs home economics education 
in Des Moines. 


Louisiana Dietetic Association. The 
Louisiana Dietetic Association met in 
Shreveport on June 30 and July 1. 
The first speaker on the program was 
Margaret Moore, Consultant on Nu- 
trition, Louisiana Department of Health, 
who spoke on ‘Public Health Nu- 
trition.”’ 
Price, Director of Nursing Education, 
Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, whose topic was “Nursing 
Education.”’ Other papers given were: 


‘Intrauterine Fetal Feeding’? by Dr. 
William F. Guirerro, Southwestern 
Medical College, Dallas 

‘‘Aging Women” by Dr. Margaret A. 
Ohlson, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 

‘Admitting and Business Procedure” by 
Joseph W. Hinsley, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Touro Infirmary, New Orleans 


Dr. Ohlson, who acted as official | 


representative for the A.D.A. at the 


meeting, also talked to the members on | 
“How Much Do You Know about Your 


Association?’ The A.D.A. Kodachrome 
slides were shown. 


North Carolina Dietetic Association. 
On November 9 and 10, the North Caro- 


lina Dietetic Association met in Fayette- | 
ville for the annual state convention. | 
Officers are: President, Delilah Siler, | 


Rex Hospital, Raleigh; President-Elect, 
Virginia Newman, Presbyterian Hos- 


pital, Charlotte; Vice-President, Helen | 


She was followed by Graham | 





~ LOUISIANA 
--BoleN: YAMS 


Dress up your plates — pam- 
per your food budget with 
Louisiana Golden Yams, the 
juicy-textured kind of sweet 
potatoes everyone prefers. 


Appetites spark to the glow- 
ing color and fine flavor of 
this nutritious, energy food. 
Serve them baked,. mashed, 
candied or fried — as a vege- 
table, as dessert. They cost so 
little, taste just right — with 
anything. 


Moxley, Women’s College of the Uni- ' 


versity of North Carolina; Secretary, 
Mary Anderson, Charlotte Memorial 
Hospital, Charlotte; and Treasurer, 
Florence Pittman, Eastern North Caro- 
lina Sanatorium, Wilson. 


THEY'RE 
a 


Sun-@)-ergized 
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Nurririous as well as delicious, 
poultry meat is an excellent source of biologically 
complete protein. High-quality protein such as 
it supplies has increasing medical acceptance in 
protective and maintenance diets for all ages. 

Moreover, this popular food supplies 
needed minerals and vitamins in useful amounts! 


And now, new developments in scientific 
poultry meat production have brought added 
versatility and values to this traditional favorite. 

For example, the “Chicken-of-Tomorrow” 
is a specially bred and fed type of meat-bird that 
is tender enough to broil... small and young 
enough to fry . . . plump enough to roast! 

Special breeding, plus scientifically for- 
mulated diets, brings this bird to prime condi- 
tion weeks sooner than conventionally raised 
flocks. Raised the year ’round on a production- 
line basis, costs are kept low... enabling low- 


income families to enjoy its many advantages. 
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TODAY’S CHICKEN ...In Modern Nutrition 





In the large concentrated producing areas 
... (over 487 million were raised in 1949) it’s 
immediately available to nearby consumers as 
fresh chicken. . . and comes to consumers every- 
where as frozen-fresh chicken in attractive 
packages with all the appetite appeal and good- 
ness sealed in. 


(1) Per therm (1,000 calories) of edible material: 
Calcium..... 83 mg. Riboflavin.... 0.9 mg. 
WO cccccce TOmg, Niacin. .....44.3 mg. 
Thiamine.... 0.6 mg. Protein...... 104 gm. 


Dr. L. R. Maynard, Cornell University — Pgs. 345-360 
“The Journal of Nutrition” Oct. 10, 1946— Vol. 32—No. 4. 





This seal signifies that all statements herein pertaining to 
nutrition have been found acceptable by the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


POULTRY AND EGG NATIONAL BOARD 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 


Devoted to Research and Education Work in Behalf of the Poultry Industry 
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OR THE | Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 
ce ie The October meeting of the Philadelphia 

Bi Dietetic Association was held jointly 

L QO W = a Met} | with the Philadelphia Home Economics 


| Association and the Home Economists in 


S A L Bi eon nly - Business. A food preparation and equip- 

. © : ee ‘ |} ment demonstration was provided by 

as the Philadelphia Electric Company. 

D I E T ’ en ont In November, the meeting included a 

_ er trip through the Institute for Cancer 

8 ft re . | Research and the Lankenau Hospital 

| Research Institute, as well as a talk by 

c = Dr. Stanley P. Reimann on ‘‘Relation 

and Vegetable Purees. a = | ship between Cancer and Nutrition.’ 

Packed Without Sugar, ieee Guests at this meeting were visiting and 

public health nurses in the Philadelphia 
area. 


Cellu Canned Vegetables 


Salt or Other Seasoning. 


OX Ne? 
<EPP@> 
FO 


oom 18 Popular Vegetables and Purees Available 


a Tete 5 
al Ssoctation clivities 


For cardiac patients, and others on sodium-restricted and salt-re- 
stricted diets. Cellu Canned Vegetables and Cellu Purees are packed 
without any added seasoning—condiments are easily added if condi- 
tions permit. Use Cellu Canned Vegetables and Purees to add variety 
to restricted diets . . . Corn, Asparagus Tips, Peas, Stringless Beans, 
Pureed String Beans, Carrots, and Peas, and ten other favorites to P 
choose from. Food values printed on the label for convenience in plan- ., al November 11—Winifred Howard 
ning diet meals. sa Erickson and Margaret L. Ross, Min- 


Send for FREE CATALOG of Cellu Dietary Foods | nesota Dietetic Association, Rochester 
UNSALTED November 16-17—Ruth M. Yakel, 


EIL PURPOSEFULLY PREPARED TOMATO JUICE | Missouri Dietetic Association, St. Louis 
: November 17-19—Fern Gleiser, Ten- 

i / For * ee treat, | nessee Dietetic Association, Nashville 

Dietary ods ieien, . ‘cae had December 2—Marguerite Pettee, Ari- 


zona Dietetic Association, Phoenix 


Representatives at State Meetings. 
Official A.D.A. representatives at recent 
state dietetic association meetings were 
| as follows: 


refreshing as rips, 


Dl isomer, DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE Par aka eae 


In addition to these state meetings, 
a local meeting was attended by one of 
| our staff members. Mable MacLachlan 
was the guest at the November 6 meeting 
of the St. Louis Dietetic Association. 


P| 1730 CSS eee Tete teat 3 Chicago 12, Illinois 





toes. No seasoning 


Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Dr. Ercel 5S. 
Eppright and Anne Stewart Miller rep- 
resented the Association at the White 
House Conference held in Washington, 
, December 3 to7. Exhibits were presented 
ge q ET FE Ti Cc & ¢ A L FE | at the National Guard Armory in con- 
junction with the meetings, and A.D.A. 
‘ . . displayed the food model exhibit, ‘‘Food 
The standard diet scale of the medical profession for controlled for Health—Meals for a Child 10-12 
diets. Rotating dial eliminates computation as each item of Yeats Old.”” Members of the District of 
: : Columbia Dietetic Association took 

= 1S or the en plate. charge of the booth. 

apacity grams by 

grams. Stainless steel Publicity for Dietetics. We continue 


platform, white enamel to receive publicity on a national scale. 
Plans were initiated over a year ago for 


body, easy to keep clean. LE ; an article in The Camp Fire Girl. Now, 
he nae the November, 1950 issue carries 

Model 1411 (illus- 4 oth! of in, a ee | “Thought for Food” by Ruth Roth and 
trated) has glass pro- ow" ‘ Fern Storer, two of our Cincinnati 
tected dial, price members. Miss Roth and Mrs. Storer 
wrote the article at the request of the 


$15.00 j s ' national Vocational Guidance Com- 
tf : i Read it—i 


mittee. it—it tells about our 


Model 1440 enamel a | profession simply and interestingly. 
. The November issue of Seventeen 


dial, price $10.00 \\ = , $ i carries another article which gives 

\ % $ { | attention to dietetics as part of the 

See your Supply House \ Yay » a overall field of home economics. Look 

\ Mau ry »® \s : on page 88 for ‘‘Looking Toward Four 

a Muluatiututs™ fs _\ | Worlds” by Eileen Murphy. Our Edu- 

“ae ss cational Director, Mable MacLachlan, 

HANSON SCALE CO. gave assistance to the editors of Seven- 


Est. 1888 P teen fin developing the material pre- 


525 North Ada St., Chicago 22, Ill. sented. 
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Let genuine JELL-O DESSERTS help you cut your food costs! 


C 

R AND | 

ss r awberry ra 
a y Je 

rane oa when made with ¢4 

holt 

and cranberry J 


vo Ae 
uice instea : 
poons salt for each ga 


tive 
t in stars. Serve as 4 fes 
uu 
nly about --- 


dessert OF 


RVING! 


As you may know, desserts alone account for 
up to 20% of total food costs in restaurants and 
hotels. 


And when you realize that there are literally 
hundreds of desserts you can make with genu- 
ine Jell-O products that cost you as little as 
114¢ to 5¢ a serving, you'll see what a saving they 
represent. Especially if you consider that many 
desserts cost 2 or 3 times as much. 


reen be i . ' 
Ared wr Roospberry and And these Jell-O desserts are quality desserts! 


O Vanilla Puddin jae Jell-O is the brand most of your customers know 
hing taste-temPtct and like best . . . the brand that’s been their 


e-catc 
= favorite for over 50 years. 


So why don’t you start cutting costs with 
genuine Jell-O flavored gelatin and Jell-O Pud- 
dings and Pie Fillings. Any slight difference in 
initial cost is outweighed by your gain in cus- 
tomer acceptance... quality ... and volume! 


FREE OFFER! 


Write in or ask your General Foods repre- 
sentative for the wonderful new “GF Album 
of Desserts.’’ This 24-page illustrated book- 
let gives directions for preparing 68 different 
desserts with Jell-O products, and includes 
the cost per serving of each. 

Write to General Foods Corporation, In- 
stitution Food Service, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


on F. luff Pie 
Lemo n Pie Filling, 
e 
fol 
when you 


hot, : ra 
6 paked pie $ rries and green | 


% nish of maraschino che 


for less than + - * 


Oranas HAVO? 


Products of General Foods 


JELU:O, JELLO PUDDINGS and PIE FILLINGS 


JELL-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation 
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mentioned us again—this 
time in a list of new career p: amphlets 
and books. the November issue, 
page 156.) Our pamphlet is ‘‘Dietitians 
Today.” 


Glamour 


(See 


A.D.A. Exhibit Wins Award. 
Kodachrome exhibits, ‘‘Dieteties. . .The 
Career with a Choice” is almost three 
years old, but it is still bringing the As- 
sociation credit. It was shown at the 
annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association in St. Louis, October 
30 to November 3. The Scientific Ex- 
hibits Committee of A.P.H.A. is seeking 
to encourage exhibitors to prepare 
exhibits that are more meaningful and 
interesting. As a step toward this goal, 
each year the Committee gives awards 
to those scientific exhibits that are 
judged most interesting and effective. 
Our Kodachrome exhibit won such an 
award this year. 


The 


A.D.A. Representatives. Clara Ek. 
Childress attended the Conference on 
Higher [Education in the National 
Service, which was held in Washington, 
D. C., October 6 and 7. This conference 
was sponsored by the American Council 
on Edueation. 

Recently the American 
Association recommended a project to 
the National Restaurant Association 
involving the establishment of sizes for 
cooking and baking utensils and other 
provisions. At the request of the 
National Restaurant Association, 


Standards 
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A.D.A. was invited to appoint a repre- 
sentative and an alternate to attend a 
meeting in New York City on October 
23. Our representative was Lucille 
Streeter, Food Service Director, Macy’s 
Department Store. Acting as alternate 
was Alta B. Atkinson of the Institution 
Management Department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Jo Beth Johnson, President of the 
Utah Dietetic Association, attended 
the inauguration of the eighth President 
of the Utah State Agricultural College, 
Louis Linden Madsen as A.D.A.’s rep- 
resentative. The ceremony took place 
in Logan on November 3. 

Loucille Langham Taylor, President- 
Elect of the Texas Dietetic Association, 
was invited to represent A.D.A. at the 
dedication of the Science Hall of In- 
earnate Word College in San Antonio, 
November 3. 

Dr. Ercel Eppright 
A.D.A. at the School Food Service 
Association meeting in Kansas City, 
Missouri, November 8 to 10. Dr. 
Eppright also presented a paper on the 
program. 


represented 


Public Relations Meeting. On 
November 11, an informal meeting was 
held in the A.D.A. office to plan for the 
coming year’s public relations and 
vocational guidance program. Members 
of the national Publie Relations, Vo- 
cational Guidance, and Educational 
Exhibits Committees, and of the A.D.A. 
staff were present. 
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Steam Cookers. 


est companies 
Market Forge. 


Send for big 
Free Manual on 
Steam Cooking 
Today. 


Gas Fired Write ‘Dept. Ss 


Plas : 


STEAM COOKERS | 


You can serve hot, 
and with Jess work when you cook with Market Forge 
Food is tastier. Cooking is faster. Waste 
and shrinkage is cut. 
labor because it eliminates washing heavy pots and pans. 
There is never any burned food. 

Cook with Market 
major advantages originated by one of the oldest and larg- 
manufacturing 
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fresh, appetizing meals in Jess time 
Steam cooking saves you time and 


Forge Steam Cookers. Get these 


steam cookers today — 


@ One-piece sanitary shelves, 
@ Removable inner door. 


Complete stainless steel interior 
including the door. 


Seamless round-cornered baskets, 


insulated door front. 


SrtA famed 


EVERETT 49, MASSACHUSETTS 





Association 
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A.D.A. on]the Air. During our con- 
vention in Washington, representatives 


of the Voice of America contacted 
Thelma Pollen, our Public Relations 
Director. As a result, Elizabeth Perry 


and Lillian Storms Coover made a wire 
recording which was sent to New York 
for broadcast overseas. This broadcast 
was intended to,show people in other 
countries that progressive women in the 
U.S. are working in the interest of the 
general welfare of people throughout the 
world. 

During the convention the air waves 
also carried newscasts of A.D.A.to people 
at home. Nine broadcasts were made 
from Washington by A.D.A. members. 
In addition, two television programs 
featured our members. Dr. E. Neige Tod- 


hunter talked on nutrition, using live 
mice to illustrate the effects of defi- 
ciencies. And Marye Dahnke demon- 


strated the making of hors d’oeuvres. 
During the coming month, two more 

radio programs will be presented from 

New York with our members featured. 


Publicity by Food and Equipment 
Companies. During October, public 
relations directors and presidents of 
sixty-one food and equipment companies 
received letters from A.D.A. asking 
that they cooperate in focusing at- 
tention on the jobs of their nutritionists 
and home economists. This request was 
made in order that more people would 
become aware of such job categories. 
A gratifying response has been received 
in the Association office. 


Introducing ‘‘Joanie.’? One of our 
members, Doris Zumsteg, is the 


originator of a clever and popular life- 
size figurine which is all that a home 
economist should be. Called ‘‘Joanie,”’ 
the doll is an average, cute, young home 
economics graduate. Her head represents 
her basic home economics education. 
She wears a white uniform which is 
representative of many ‘‘food’’ jobs. 
Then there is a skirt and jacket which 
snap on to show her ready for other 
jobs along such lines as editorial work 
and teaching. Other props include a 
microphone, a suitcase, an automobile 
license, and a glamorous hat. All of 
these props are explained in a prepared 
speech which goes with ‘Joanie.’ 
This talk indicates the job possibilities, 
qualifications, salary, and vacation as- 
pects of each sub-division of the home 
economies field. The doll, with props, 
fits in a packing case 2 ft. by 3 ft. weigh- 
ing about 10 lb. If you are interested in 
borrowing ‘‘Joanie,’? write to Miss 
Zumsteg, Consumer Service Department, 
General Baking Company, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 


Members Participate in Workshop. 
Six of our members participated in the 
workshop held by the School of Nursing, 
University of Pittsburgh, November 27 
to December 8. ‘‘Nutrition in the Basic 
Professional Curriculum”’ was the over- 
all topic considered. 
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For Prestige and Profit 
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Your Wesson French Dressing gives you the opportunity to 
serve “home like” salads easily...and profitably. Unlike strong, 





heavy salad oils, Wesson Oil brings out all your seasonings. It em- 
phasizes the individual “bouquet” that you give to your French 
Dressing. With Wesson Oil, you serve the bland purity that is 
most preferred...more American women buy Wesson Oil than 


any other brand of salad oil. 


Wesson Oil senses rea sous 07 


for French Dressing and Mayonnaise... for Frying... for Waffles 


WESSON OIL AND SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


New York New Orleans Savannah San Francisco Memphis Chicago 
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The following abbreviations indicate the source of | the material indexed: “ab” 


abstract 
under Current Literature; “br,’’ Book Reviews; “cc,’’ Current Comment; “ed,’’ Editorial; 
“#”? filler; “nn,’’ News Notes. An asterisk lesdiahes an original article in this JoURNAL. 
Book Reviews appear in the subject index under “Book Reviews.’” The author index, which 


follows the subject index, includes only the names of the authors of original material ap- 
pearing in this JouRNAL in full or abstracted in the editorial section or in fillers, and the 


authors of books reviewed. 


A 


Absc wrption 
of fat, problems in, ab 48 
of ferrous vs. ferric iron, ab 534 
iron, hindered by phytates, ab 816 
Acceptability of therapeutic diets, ab 998 
Accounting 
cash control in cafeteria, ab 708 
food cost control, ab 52, ab 54, ab 122 
nutrition, for large groups, *514 
precosting menus, ab 206, ab 998 
Acidity and tooth erosion, ab 996 
Acidosis 
diabetic, ab 122 
electrolytes in, ab 814 
glucose in, ab 814 
ACTH 
and dietary planning, f 672 
effects of, ab 704 
on rheumatic fever, ab 612 
use in schizophrenia, ab 52 
Addison’s disease, pantothenic acid excretion in, 
ab 50 
Adequacy, dietary 
calculation vs. analysis in determining, *788, *889 
in Groton Township, N. Y., *776, *868, *973 
in U. *597 
iene 
ascorbic acid need in, ab 50 
iron needs of girls, ab 50 
Adrenal gland and stress, ab 908 
Africa, Kawshiorkor, nutritional disease i in, ab 706 
Aged 
fat absorption in, ab 368 
menu planning for, *765 
and nutrition, ab 534 
peptic ulcer in, ab 116 
women, nutrition of, ab 993 
Air, as leavener, “ of altitude on, *511 
Air Force (see U. S. Air Force) 
Air line food serv ice in hospitals, f 194, ab 708 
Alaska Wor: 
dietary consultation in, ec 688 
food habits in, cc 688 
Albumen, synthetic, from cod fish waste, f 700 
Alcohol 
cirrhosis, protein starvation in, ab 450 
liver damage in rats, ab 198 
Alcoholies, liver function in, ab 198 
Aldrich, Pearl Jackson (see Jackson, Pearl) 
Alexander, Lucy M., receives U.S.D.A. award, nn 542 
Alkaline phosphatase i in adolescent boys, *681 
Allergy 
and refined food products, f 33 
thephorin in, ab 118 
to vitamin By concentrate, ab 814 
Alloxan, effects in guinea pig, ab 532 
Almonds, new uses for, nn 132 
Altitude 
baking at high, nn 132, *510 
boiling at high, *511 
physiologic effect on man, ab 994 
Aluminum foil, as shipping protection, ab 456 
American Assn. for the Advancement of Scienc , 
A.D.A. program for, nn 830, f 972 
American Board of Nutrition founded, nn 376 
American Dietetic Association 
aids child health, cc 901 
A.A.A\S. program, nn 830, f 972 
Committee on Diabetic Diet Calculations, report 
of, *575 
committees of, *949 
Community Nutrition Section project to study 
assistance to institutions without trained die- 
tary personnel, *650 *761, *883, *958, *962 
convention in Washington, f 362, ed 439, ed 502, ed 
+ Hon f 595, ed 599, f 662, "f 667, ed 687, 696, 
cooperation with allied organizations, *949 
Coover, Lillian Storms, President, ed 900 
Copher, Marjorie Hulsizer, Award goes to Mary de 
Garmo Bryan, ed 991 
and Crusade for Freedom, nn 830 
Executive Secretary, resignation of, ed 104 
Executive Secretary, new, appointment of, ed 523 
exhibits, new, nn 298, nn 830 
win award, nn 1012 
government of, *949 
Graves’, Lulu, bequest to Loan Fund, ed 439 
Hall, G., resigns as Executive Secretary, ed 104 
letter opener with seal, nn 388 
L a publications by S. T. Rorer received, 


Nominating Committee Report, ed 351 

Nutrition Bibliography revised, nn 730 

officers for 1950-51, nn 914 

Pollen, T., appointed Public Relations Director, 
ed 351 


President’s report, nn 726, *949 

problems of, *13 

President-Elect’s statement, *13 

program of work, 1949-50, *949 

een 

tive Folder revised, nn 140 

Fact Fen aba published, nn 140 
Nutrition Bibliography revised, nn 730 
vocational guidance poster, nn 140 
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publicity, nn 1010, nn 1012 
public relations 
committee members, nn 140 
Fact Sheet on Dietitians, nn 140 
Pollen, T., appointed Director, ed 351 
Rose, Mary ‘Swartz, Fellowship, ed 802, ed 992 
seal as paperw eight, nn 298 
staff of, ed 104, ed 351, ed 523, ed 802, *949 
vocational guidance 
committee members, nn 140 
“Joanie,’’ a figurine, nn 1012 
poster available, nn 138 
Yakel, R., appointed Executive Secretary, ed 522 
Weber, D., appointed Director of Placement Bu- 
reau, ed 802 
American Dry Milk Institute, booklet on nutritive 
value of dry milk solids, nn 722 
American Hospital Association 
institute for dietary consultants, nn 716 
institute on hospital dietetics, nn 820 
American Medical Association 
Council on Foods and Nutrition opposes sale of 
carbonated beverages in schools, ab 534, f 606 
American Red Cross nutrition service changes name, 
nn 616 
Amino acids 
absorption increased by fat, ab 814 
availability and enzyme activity, ab 200 
determined by paper chromatography, ab 612 
excretion 
in degenerative disease of the nervous system, 
ab 280 
in liver disease, ab 534 
in colostrum 
of cow, ab 200 
human, ab 536 
of sheep, ab 200 
in fish, ab 202 
in meat, ab 50, ab 202 
in milk, ab 200 
nutritive value with glucose, ab 706 
reaction to glucose reducing biologic value, ab 452 
requirements in man, ab 368 
synthesis of protein from glycine, ab 50 
valine indispensable, ab 368 
Ammonia nitrogen and protein synthesis, ab 50 
Ammoniated dentifrices, *174 
Analyses 
vs. calculation of diets, *788, *889 
method for determining vitamin By, *784 
Anemia 
hypochromic, intravenous iron in, ab 52 
macrocytic 
nutritional, folic acid for, ab 704 
in pregnancy, folic acid for, = \ 
treatment with vitamin Bis, * 
vitamin Bi in, ab 370 
pernicious 
diet in, ab 996 
folic acid in treatment of, ab 198 
vitamin Bi: in, *89, ab 122, *783 
and vitamin Biz b, ab 284 
Anesthetic, spinal for diabetic patients, ab 454 
Animal fat vs. vegetable, *257 
Animal foods, ab 908 
poor sources of vitamin E, ab 536 
Animal protein vs. v egetable, ab 448 
Anthocyanin, red pigment in strawberries, f 167 
Antibiotics as growth promoters, f 798, nn 1004 
Anti-histamine drugs in treating nausea in preg- 
nancy, ab 198 
Appetite-training as means of gaining weight, *337 
Apples 
essence of, nn 862 
slices, frozen, ab 612 
storage of, ab 372, ab 456 
Appreciations, evaluation of, in school, ab 612 
Aqueous vs. oily solutions 
in fat and vitamin A absorption, ab 610 
of vitamin A, ab 452 
Arizona, recordings used in vocational guidance, 
ec 356 
Arkansas, dietary consultation to small institutions, 
ce 358 
Armed forces, report on new rations, nn 1002 
Armstrong, Maj. Gen. H. G., appointed Surgeon 
General, U.S. Air Force, nn 58 
Army 
dietitians 
need for, nn 712, f 781, nn 914, nn 1000 
personnel announcements, f 41, nn 210, nn 828, 
nn 914 
regulations changed for commissioning women 
in Medical Department, nn 542, nn 1000 
reserve dietitians recalled, nn 914 
films for training food workers, nn 716 
Tech. Manual titled ‘‘Nutrition”’ issued, nn 820 
Arteriosclerosis 
relation of nutrition to, *418 
and vitamin E, ab 120 
Arthritis 
B-complex in, ab 370 
intravenous iron in, ab 52 
Ascorbic acid 
blood levels 
in adolescent boys, *681 
of children in cottage-plan agency, *244 
in collards, nn 722 
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cooking, effect on, ec 110 
in frozen vegetables, nn 132 
in goat’s milk, *179 
in guava, f 350 
intake and blood content, ab 202 
metabolism at high altitude, ab 994 
need i in adolescence, ab 50 
in rat’s 8s pituitary, ab 48 % 
relation to vitamin Biz, ab 200 ts 
retention in vegetables i 
in cabbage as cooked in South India, *897 
during cooking, *966 
in orange juice during terminal heating, *177 
in southern peas, *34 
therapy, response of children to, ab 910 
in West Indian cherry, nn 722 
in yams, nn 722 
Atherosclerosis 
cholesterol in, ab 706 
and fat absorption, ab 122 
Atropine, effect of in duodenal ulcer, ab 908 
Attitude surveys in employee relations, ab 126 
Atwater, Ruth, obituary, ed 803 
Audio-visual aids 
in employee training, ab 374 
production of, *329 
Aureomy cin, growth- promoting power of, f 798 
Australia, vocational guidance in, nn 130 


B 


Bacon, preparation of, ab 710 
Bactericides, testing efficiency of, ab 996 
Bakeries, pest control in, ab 538 
Bakers, training in Connecticut, ab 710 
Baking 
in dry climate, nn 132 
enrichment of bread with lysine, f 801 
at high altitudes, nn 132, *510 
mixes for, ab 122 
protein utilization with soy-flour-supplemented 
devil’s food cake, *590 
soy flour as protein supplement in, *584, *950 
whey in, ab 710 
Banana, dehy drated, for infant diarrhea, ab 996 
Banthine, effect on gastric secretion in peptic ulcer, 
ab 908 
Beans, dried, vitamin E in, f 680 
Behavior 
of children, ab 198 
in nursery school due to mid- -morning feeding, *25 
Beriberi, resemblance to poliomyelitis, ab 448 
Beverages 
acid, and tooth erosion, ab 280 
carbonated 
Council on Foods and Nutrition opposed to sale 
in schools, ab 534, f 606 
Biologie value of amino acids reduced by glucose, 
ab 452 
Biotin 
in citrus fruits, ab 704 
in human and animal nutrition, f 274 
relation to vitamin E, ab 118 
Blood sugar, effect of breakfast (booklet), nn 132 
Blood values during pregnancy, ab 910 
Bone density, measurement of, f 434 


Book Reviews 


Art of Cheese Cookery, The, 446 

Art and Science of Nutrition, The, 906 

Baker’s Handbook, 364 

Bananas, 446 

Bridges’ Dietetics for the Clinician, 112 

Calorie Requirements, nn 718 

Chemical Formulary, The, 114 

Citrus Products, 810 

Composition of Milks, nn 718 

Dictionary of Gastronomy, A, 530 

Diet Manual, Beth Israel Hospital, 196 

Eating Together, 530 

Exercise and Physical Fitness, 114 

Fireside Cook Book, The, 694 

Food Cost Control for Hotels and Restaurants, 114 

Food for Four Income Levels, nn 724 

Geriatric Medicine: The Care of the Aging and the 
Aged, 694 

Human Milk—Wartime Studies of Certain Vita- 
mins and Other Constituents, nn 820 

It’s a Sin to Be Fat, 114 

Jewish Cooking, 906 

Manual of Accrediting Educational Programs in 
Nursing, 446 

Meat and Meat Foods, 906 

Medical Management of Gastro-Intestinal 
orders, 810 

Michael Reese Hospital Diet Manual, 608 

Navy Recipe Service, 608 

Nutrition and Diet Therapy, 808 

Nutrition and Dietetics in Dental Health, 364 

Nutrition and Public Health—A Study Guide, 276 

ro Management in Hotels and Restaurants, 

1 , 


Dis- 


1 
Primer of Diabetic Patients, A, 810 
Recipe Primer, A, 364 
Rector’s Naughty 90’s Cook Book, 808 
Rose’s Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics, 196 
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Salt-Free Diet Cook Book, 276 
School Meals, 808 
Second Forty Years, The, 364 
Secrets of Southern Cooking, 196 
Stern’s Applied Dietetics, 694 
Story of Blood, The, 196 
Sunset Cook Book of Favorite Recipes, 608 
Taste of Texas, A, 530 
Teaching Better Nutrition, nn 718 
Texas Cookbook, The, 608 
Borden award, Ohlson, M., recipient, nn 616, ed 687 
Bread 
calcium content of, f 14 
carbohydrate of, in diabetes, vs. sucrose, ab 118 
emulsifiers forbidden, nn 824 
exchange list for diabetes, *580 
lysine for fortification, f 801 
mixes, storage of, nn 724 
standards 
hearings on, ab 124 
new tentative, nn 824 
Breakage of glass and china, reducing, ab 998 
Breakfast 
effect of omitting on men, *332 
physiologic response to various kinds, *503 
relation to blood-sugar (booklet), nn 132 
Breast cancer, milk factor in, ab 996 
British Dietetic Association, nn 620 
Bromide and caries in rats, ab 200 
Browning in protein hydrolysates containing glu- 
cose, ab 706 
Brucellosis, Inter-American Congress, nn 1000 
Bryan, Mary deGarmo, receives Copher Award, ed 
991 
Budget, food 
division according to food groups, *996 
nutritional accounting, *514 
Burns, replacement of glucose, salt, and water in, 
ab 448 
Butter yellow, cancer susceptibility to, f 888 


Cc 


Cabbage 

anti-thyroid compound from, ab 118 

ascorbic acid retention in, as cooked in South 

India, *897 

juice, fresh, for peptic ulcer, *668 

juice, fresh, preparation of, *668 
Cafeteria 

cash control in, ab 708 

hospital service, study by dietetic intern, f 878 
Caleium 

in bread, f 114 

deficiency, ab 814 

hypocalcemia in children, ab 46 

and metabolism of other minerals, ab 200 

retention 

in teen-age girls, ab 612 
in vegetables during cooking, *996 

utilization and cocoa intake, ab 282 
Caleulation 

vs. analysis in computing dietary adequacy, *788, 

8 


of diabetic diets, *575 
revised booklet on, nn 620 5 
Calorimeter measures heats of protein reactions, 
f 806 
Caloric intake 
requirements of aging women, ab 993 
requirements (booklet), nn 718 
in U.S., *248 
and weight, f 806 
of women with tuberculosis, *861 
in world, ab 612 
Canada 
malnutrition, signs in, ab 812 
new dietary standards, ab 118, nn 620 
Cancer 
gastric, phosphorus metabolism in, ab 280 
milk factor in, ab 996 
susceptibility from butter yellow increased by 
vitamin Bi, f 888 
Candy making at high altitudes, *512 
Canned foods 
fruit, availability and cost vs. glassed, frozen, and 
fresh, *168 
vegetables, ilability and cost vs. glassed, frozen, 
and frost *168 
Canning 
effect on nutritive retention, ce 108 
at high altitudes, *512 
Capillary strength and vitamin P, ab 120 
Carbohydrate 
from bread vs. sucrose in diabetes, ab 118 
and dental caries, *175, ab 280, ab 282, *874 
as liver protection in surgery, ab 908 
metabolism in gout, diabetes, and obesity, ab 284 
to prevent ketonuria post-operatively, ab 454 
problems of measuring for diabetic diets, *576 
relation of intake 
to nitrogen balance, ab 282 
to niacin requirements in rat, ab 118 
Carbon dioxide 
improves keeping quality of, f 92 
as leavener, effect of altitude on, *511 
Carbonated beverages, Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion opposes sale in schools, ab 534, f 606 
Cardiac insufficiency, relation of nutrition to, *418 
Cardiospasm, relation to emotions, ab 198 
Caries (See also Teeth) 
acidity, caused by, ab 996 
bromide, effect of, ab 200 
and carbohydrate intake, ab 280, ab 282 
cola, as cause, ab 280 
control of, methods, *174 
etiology of, *174 *874 
and fluorides, ab 122 
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fluorine 
in prevention of, *87 ab 996 
in water, relation of, ab 812, nn 996 
food intake, relation of, *673 *874 
nutrition, role of, f 24, *85 
oral vs. tube feeding, in development of, ab 994 
and personality factors, ab 284 
prenatal diet and, *874 
prevalence in girls vs. boys, nn 722 
preventive measures, ab 48 
with sodium oxalate, ab 536 
sodium fluoride vs. sodium fluosilicate, ab 996 
and sucrose consumption, ab 450 
and sugar, report of symposium, nn 720 
Carob flour in treatment of diarrhea, ab 52 
Carotene 
retention in vegetables during cooking, *966 
in southern peas, *34 
utilization in hyperthyroid and pregnant rats, *569 
Carotenoids 
in mangoes, ab 200 
in tomatoes, ab 200 
Cash control in cafeteria, ab 708 
Central America, potential foods of, f 416 
Central America, nutrition program in, nn 1000 
‘ereals 
germ as protein supplement for flour in Italy, *592 
niacin content of, *264 
phytates hinder iron absorption, ab 816 
vitamin E in, ab 536 
Cerebral cortex and gastric motility, ab 610 
Cerebral palsy, feeding children with, ab 993 
Cheese 
nut enzymes use in processing, f 818 
from pasteurized milk, research on, f 513 
production methods, ab 816 
types, ab 540 
whey, sherbet made from, f 101 
Chef’s training in Connecticut ab 710 
Chemicals in food processing, ab 366 
Cherries 
sweet, freezing of, nn 724 
West Indian, ascorbic acid in, nn 722 
Chewing (see Mastication) 
Chicharrones, Nicaraguan snack, nn 462 
Chicken 
consumption rises, nn 134 
frying of, ab 710 
meat yield from live weight, f 614 
new grading standards, nn 288, ab 458 
preparation of (booklet), nn 722 
Children (see also Infants) 
behavior 
habits of, ab 198 
in nursery school after mid-morning feeding, *25 
carob flour in treatment of diarrhea, ab 52 
cerebral palsy, feeding in, ab 993 
communal feeding in agency, *421 
computing dietary adequacy for, *889 
cottage-plan feeding in agency, *241 
cystic fibrosis in, ab 118 
eating habits, ab 614 
in 5th grade, *413 
food intake in U.S., *250 
health, A.D.A. contributions to, cc 901 
nephritis and nephrosis in, treatment of, ab 282 
nursery school behavior related to mid-morning 
eeding, *25 
nutritional status, *241, *421, *681, *788, *889, *979 
in communal feeding plan agency, *681 
in cottage-plan agency, *241 
food intakes and physical evaluations of adoles 
cent boys, *681 
response to vitamin therapy, ab 910 
riboflavin nutrition in institutions, *979 
school lunch 
effect on health, ab 996 
price related to participation, f 88, *769 
research needs, ab 374 
survey findings, ab 996 
teen-agers’ diets, nn 1004 
thiamine nutrition in institutions, *979 
UNICEF feeding program in Philippines, *252 
WHO lists health needs of, nn 820 
Childrens institutions (see Institutions) 
China 
breakage, reducing, ab 998 
vs. plastic for dishes, ab 998 
Chloride output in peptic ulcer, ab 372 
— hydrocarbons, contaminants of food, 
6 


rt 


Chorophyl) dentifrices, *174 
Chocolate 
baking, iron in, *93 
milk, iron in, *93 
Choice reaction time with different breakfast habits, 
*332, *503 
Cholesterol 
blood, and diet, ab 532, ab 706 
in hypertension, ab 706 
Choline 
chloride and diabetes, ab 534 
deficiency and hypertension, ab 812 
in liver disease, ab 368 
role in protecting against kidney damage, ab 450 
Chromatography, paper, for determining amino 
acids, ab 612 
Chronic Disease Research Institute established in 
Buffalo, nn 822 
Cirrhosis 
alcoholic, protein starvation in, ab 450 
amino acid excretion in, ab 534 
pantothenic acid excretion in, ab 50 
serum proteins in, ab 48 
Citric acid to improve soybean oil, f 178 
Citrus fruits 
biotin in, ab 704 
Citrus Products (book), br 810 
consumption, report on, nn 460 


Classifying foods for accounting for | 
Climate 


Cockroaches, food poisoning through 
Cocoa 
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folie acid in, ab 704 
inositol in, ab 704 
purées, frozen, ab 614 
pyridoxine in, ab 704 
vitamin E in, f 680 


Civilization, nutrition education ad 


oy apted to type of, 


arge groups, *514 
altitude, high, cooking in, nn 132, *510 

dry, baking in, nn 132, *510 j 

and nutrition, publication on, nn 214 

physiologic effect of altitude, ab 994 


Clinies 


nutrition for pregnant women, ab 282 
on restaurant operation in Florida, nn 128 


, ab 536 


effect on protein utilization, *590 

intake related to calcium utilization, ab 299 

iron in, *93 aT Per 
' —— E in, f 680 

‘od fish waste makes sy i rhite, f 7 
Coffee, vitamin E in, = ent ae 
Cola, tooth erosion by, ab 280 
Cold ; 

food, physiologic effect of, f 355 

storage of eggs, nn 464 
Colic, role of milk and vegetables in, ab 454 


Colitis, ulcerative, cause and treat ab 278 
ae ‘ atment of, ab 278 


ascorbic acid in, nn 722 
vitamin A in, nn 722 

College food service, ab 206, ab 372 
dietitians, salaries and working conditions of, *98 
at Indiana University, ab 204 ol 
meeting competition, ab 612 
at Michigan State College, ab 910 
at Pennsylvania State College, ab 540 

College students, food habits of, ec 525 

C “— teachers, salaries and working conditions of, 


Color 
for appetite appeal, ab 536 


_meat, packaging to solve problem, ab 286 
Colostrum 


amino acids in 
cow’s, ab 200 
human, ab 536 
sheep, ab 200 
Coma 
diabetic, dextrose in, ab 994 
_treatment of shock-induced, ab 46 
Communal feeding in child-caring agency, *429 
Community nutrition anal 
relation of school lunch to, ab 54 
Competition in university cafeteria, ab 612 
Condensed milk, method of making in 1809, f 420 
Conference on Occupied Countries, nn 128 ’ 
Conference room, planning of, ab 284 
Congestive heart failure, diet in, ab 120, ab 452 
Cc wa training of food service workers in, ab 
é 
Constipation, diet and fluid intake related to, ab 816 
Consultation, dietary Z 
in Alaska, ce 688 
in Arkansas, ce 358 
booklet on, nn 1002 
food preparation problems, *883 
menu planning problems, *761 
sanitation problems, *958, *962 
scope of work, *650 
for small institutions, ce 358, *650, ce 688, *761, *883 
*958, *962 theo 
storage, problems of, *883 
waste, problems of, *883 
Consumption, food 
of chicken rises, nn 134 
citrus fruit, report on, nn 460 
edible oils in U. S., ab 704 
of meat on West Coast, nn 134 
men vs. women college students, ce 525 
of nutrients in U. S. in 1950, *248, *596, nn 722 
potatoes and sweet potatoes, report on, nn 460 
of poultry rises, nn 134 
relation of price to school lunch demand, f 88 
reports on by government, nn 460, nn 462 
of rice in U. S., nn 1004 
in Southwest Virginia, *517 
of sugars and sweets in city diets (booklet), nn 132 
of tea in U. S., nn 920 
trends in family, *596 
of vegetables by U.S. urban families, nn 824 
in world, ab 612 
Contamination, food 
insect, determination before food processing, ab 
998 
bv insecticides, *325 
of tomatoes grown in polluted soil, ab 46 
Converted rice, definition, f 267 
Conveyor belt to save time and money, ab 456 
Cook books 
government publication titled Family Fare, nn 288 
history of, f 247, *321 
Cook County Hospital, control of food service by 
weight, ab 538 
Cooking 
effect on 
minerals, *966 
nutrients, ce 108, *966 
vitamins, *966 
at high altitudes, nn 132, *510 
methods for 
French frying potatoes, *182 
preparing meats, ab 126 
vegetables, ab 998 
Cooler, new type walk-in, ab 124 
Coover, Lillian Storms, President of A.D.A., ed 900 
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Copher, Marjorie Hulsizer, Award presented to Mary 
deGarmo Bryan, ed 991 
Copper 
metabolism, ab 200, ab 534 
requirements, ab 448 
Corn products and allergy, f 33 
Cornell University, new hotel administration train- 
ing center, ab 710 
Cost 
accounting 
precost system in food service, ab 206, ab 998 
control, ab 52, ab 54, ab 122 
accounting for, *514 
fuel, conservation of, ab 374 
labor and food, cutting, ab 818 
labor, factors affecting, *103 
through portion control, *514 
techniques of, ab 286, ab 912 
cut by machines, ab 540 
related to food selection, *769 
related to income in U.S. families, *597 
of wrapping materials for frozen meat, ab 818 
‘osta Rica, potential foods in, f 416 
‘ottage-plan children’s home, nutritional status in, 
*241 
‘ouncil on Foods and Nutrition opposes sale of car- 
bonated beverages in schools, ab 534, f 606 
Cow’s milk compared to human, report on, nn 820 
‘rusade for Freedom, A.D.A. as co-sponsor of, nn 
830 
‘up feeding of infants, ab 278 
‘urriculum planning, pattern for dietetic interns, 
*435 
‘ustomers, restaurant, attitudes of, ab 818 
cutlery 
requirements, ab 912 
types of, ab 710 
‘ystie fibrosis, nitrogen and fat metabolism in, ab 
118 


D 


DDT 
as food contaminant, *326 
transmission to milk and cattle fat, f 104 
Dairy products (see also individual products) 
vitamin E in, f 680 
Deficiencies 
children’s response to therapy, ab 910 
in degenerative disease, f 350 
of fat-soluble vitamins, ab 994 
minerals, ab 814 
nutritional melalgia as result of, ab 812 
protein, in pancreatic lesions, ab 816 
riboflavin, in man, ab 280 
thiamine in myoidema, ab 48 
of vitamin Be complex, ab 534 
of water-soluble vitamins, ab 994 
Degenerative disease, deficiencies in, f 350 
Delaware,'food servicefmanager’s{workshop, nn 1000 
Dentifrice 
ammoniated, *174 
chlorophyll, *174 
fluorine, *174 
Dentures, relation to nutrition, ab 118 
Descriptive Folder of A.D.A. revised, nn 140 
Desoxypyridoxine, cause of pyridoxine deficiency, 
ab 370 
Desserts, planning for restaurant menus, ab 126 
Detergents 
new, for removing food stains, ab 124 
types, ab 54, ab 708 
uses of different kinds, ab 54, ab 708 
Dextrose in diabetic coma, ab 994 
Diabetes 
acidosis in, ab 122 
electrolytes in, ab 814 
glucose utilization in, ab 814 
alloxan 
effects in guinea pig, ab 532 
and sodium, ab 200 
anesthetic, spinal for, ab 454 
calculation of diets, *575, nn 620 
in children, ab 122 
and choline chloride, ab 534 
coma, treatment of, ab 994 
dextrose in coma, ab 994 
diets 
new method of calculating, *575 
booklet on new calculation method, nn 620 
education of patients, ab 52 
emotions, role in eating, *430 
gout, and obesity, relation between, ab 284 
home care in, ab 452 
insulin 
and fat tissue, ab 368 
and gastric function, ab 368 
needs decreased with soya lecithin, ab 910 
ketones in blood during stress, ab 814 
liver function in, ab 116 
occurrence in Selective Service, ab 120 
pancreas, function in, ab 118 
pantothenic acid excretion in, ab 50 
and pregnancy, diet in, ab 284 
public health problem, ab 282 
sucrose toleration vs. bread carbohydrate, ab 118 
treatment of, ab 370 
Diarrhea 
banana, dehydrated, for infant, ab 996 
carob flour in treatment in children, ab 52 
treatment of acute, ab 202 
in tropics, etiology, ab 534 
Di ctestete cooking (see Electronic cooking) 
diet 
body weight, relation to, f 806 
calculation vs. weighing and analyzing, *788, *889 
for cerebral palsy children, ab 993 
cholesterol content related to blood level, ab 532, 
ab 706 
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in hypertension, ab 812, ab 996 
cholesterol restriction in, ab 706 
constipation, relation to, ab 816 
planning with ACTH therapy, f 672 
post-operative, protein hydrolysates as supple- 
ments, ab 48 
and pregnancy, ab 284, ab 368 
for pregnant diabetics, ab 284 
rheumatic fever, factors in, *345 
and serum cholesterol, ab 532 
of teen-agers, nn 1004 
therapeutic, acceptability of, ab 998 
Diet therapy 
acceptability of diets, ab 998 
in congestive cardiac failure, ab 120, ab 452 
in diabetes, ab 370 
in glomerulonephritis, ab 282 
in hypertension, ab 452 
cholesterol restriction in, ab 706 
low-salt diet, ab 198 
rice diet, ab 116, ab 706, ab 996 
sodium restriction in, ab 706, ab 996 
in infant diarrhea, ab 996 
in kidney disease, ab 282 
in liver injury, ab 120 
modifying house diets, ab 54 
for patients receiving radiotherapy, ab 610 
in peptic ulcer, ab 282, *668 
protein need post-operatively, ab 372 
in rheumatic fever, ab 454 
rice diet 
in heart disease, ab 116 
in hypertension, ab 706, ab 996 
in kidney disease, ab 116, ab 282 
in sprue, ab 120, *879 
_ for wounds, ab 116 
Dietary consultation (see Consultation, dietary) 
Dietary department, hospital, check list for, ab 998 
Dietary histories, role in evaluating nutrition, *21 
Dietary laws, Jewish, ab 366 
Dietary standard, new, of Canada, ab 118 
Dietetic interns 
curriculum planning for, *435 
evaluate interview techniques, f 898 
projects, f 878, f 898 
study hospital cafeteria service, f 878 
training outlines for *435, f 878 
Dietetics 
government booklet on, nn 388, nn 624, nn 914 
history of, Rorer, Sarah Tyson, first dietitian, *321 
ideals for, ce 191 
profession of, *497 
training of student nurses in, ab 704 
Dietitians 
age when career is chosen, f 583 
Army 
need for, nn 712, nn 781, nn 914, nn 1000 
reserves recalled, nn 914 
assets in the hospital, ab 54, ab 612 
economic status of, government booklet on, nn 624 
hours of work, *98 
ideals and needs of, cc 191 
improving relations with salesmen, ab 912 
need for nutrition knowledge, cc 600 
outlook for, booklet, nn 914 
preparation for teaching, *663 
role in floor planning, ab 910 
role in hospital, ab 54 
salaries of 
hospital, *98 
college food service, *98 
college teachers, *98 
in small hospitals, nn 720 
trained by Air Forces, nn 460 
vacation benefits of, *98 
working conditions of, *98 
Digestibility of raw eggs, f 680 
Dishes 
china, reducing breakage, ab 998 
plastic, advantages and care of, ab 206, ab 998 
sanitary care of, *958, *962 
Dishwashing 
hand, rules for, *958 
history of methods, ab 540 
machine, rules for, f 251, *958 
methods, ab 708, *958, *962 
Disseminated lupus erythematosus, relation to rheu- 
matic fever, *346 
Dog, salt excretion in, ab 46 
Dough divider, cleaning of, ab 208 
Duck eggs, cause of enteritis, ab 280 
Dumping syndrome, ab 48 


E 
Eating habits in U.S. since 1910, f 181 
Economics, soil, nitrogen resources in, f 867 
Edema 
and hypoproteinemia, ab 200 
in weight reduction, f 806 
Education 
medical, via radio, in N.Y.C., nn 714 
nursing, nutrition laboratory for, ab 54 
nutrition, booklet by FAO, nn 718 
of public health nutritionists, cc 269 
Efficiency, methods for, ab 126, ab 540 
Eggs ‘ 
cold storage, quality of, nn 464 
cooking at high altitude, *511 
duck, enteritis due to, ab 280 
preparation of, ab 710 
purchasing, booklet for homemaker, nn 462 
raw 
nutritive value of, f 680 
Saimonella in, ab 816, f 896 
synthetic white, from cod fish waste, f 700 
Electronic cooking 
of frozen foods, ab 818 
sterilization by, vitamin retention in, f 429 
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El Salvador, potential foods in, f 416 
Emotions 
cardiospasm, relation to, ab 198 
and dental caries, ab 284 
and diabetic acidosis, ab 122 
and hyperinsulinism, ab 534 
and obesity, *430 
in psychosomatic disorders, ab 282 
and ulcer 
cause of, ab 706 
in duodenal, ab 536 
in peptic, relation to, ab 116 
and weight loss, *336 
Employees (see also Personnel Relations, Training) 
nutrition course for wives of, ab 48 
rating records for, ab 456 
Employment 
of hypertensive persons, ab 118 
prejudices in, ab 208 
Emulsifiers forbidden in bread, French dressing, 
mayonnaise, and salad dressing, nn 824 
Energy, law of conservation related to diet und body 
weight, f 806 
Iengineers, kitchen, value of, *102 
Enrichment (see also Fortification) 
of bread with lysine, f 801 
of flour 
in Italy, *592 
in Newfoundland, *161 
of rice, 
definition, f 267 
in Philippines, nn 1002 
Enteritis due to duck eggs, ab 280 
Enzymes, activity, ab 200 
Equipment 
conveyor belt saves time and money, ab 456 
cutlery 
requirements, ab 912 
types of, ab 710 
descaling, methods for, ab 204 
maintenance charts for, ab 54, ab 126, ab 458, ab 998 
planning of, *102 
purchasing, need for competitive bids, *103 
remodeling cafeteria increases business, ab 458 
sanitation of, *958, *962 
saving oven space, f 775 
Erythrocytes and iron metabolism, ab 122 
Essence, apple, from frozen concentrate, nn 826 
Ethics, professional, *497 
Evaluation of appreciations in school, ab 612 
Exchange lists of foods for diabetes, *575 
Excretion 
salt, in man compared to dog, ab 46 
sodium, ab 366 
Experimental cookery on French frying potatoes, 
*182 


r 


Family Fare, new government cook book, nn 288 
Family size 
related to value of food eaten, *868 
and use of food groups, *973 
FAO (see Food and Agriculture Organization) 
Farmers, home-produced food used by, *868 
— institution-operated as food source, *765 
rat 
absorption 
aqueous vs. oily solutions, ab 610 
and atherosclerosis, ab 122 
problems in, ab 48 
after vagotomy, ab 450 
in young and aged, ab 368 
of animal origin, ab 908 
animal vs. vegetable, *257 
as energy source for work, *256 
in food preparation, *255 
fatty acids, source of, *255 
growth, role in, *256 
intravenous, ab 366, ab 532 
in cattle, DDT transmitted to, f 104 
metabolism 
and pituitary, ab 48 
in sprue, ab 48 
non-caloric functions of, *255 
nutrition, role in, ab 910 
obesity production and, *258 
in parenteral nutrition, ab 280 
as protein-saver, *257 
requirements in man, *258 
-soluble vitamins, deficiencies of, ab 994 
sparing action on amino acids, ab 814 
tissue and insulin, ab 368 
as vitamin carrier, *255 
vitamin E in, f 680 
Fatty acids, fats as source of, *255 
Fellowship, Mary Swartz Rose, 1950 recipient, ed 802, 
ed 992 
Ferrous vs. ferric iron in absorption, ab 534 
Fertilization of soil to increase food nutrients, ab 812 
Fertilizer, food contamination from fecal, ab 46 
Fibrosis, cystic, of pancreas, ab 278 
Filbert nuts, enzymes used in processing cheese, f 818 
Films 
Army, for training food service workers, nn 716 
catalog of, nn 918 
employee, listed, ab 458 
on fish in school lunch, nn 824 
on hospitals, nn 712 
on time and motion study, nn 462 
for training 
of food service workers, nn 716 
list of, ab 614 
United Nations prepares, nn 918 
Fish 
amino acids in, ab 202 
cookery, ab 458 
film on use in school lunch, nn 824 
purchasing, booklet for homemakers, nn 462 
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school lunch recipes, nn 824 
vitamin By in, *785 
vitamin E in, f 680 
Fish and Wildlife Service opens test kitchen, nn 824 
Flavoring, licorice from goldenrod, f 702 
Floor plans, dietitian’s role in preparing, ab 910 
Floors, waxing soft, ab 372 
Florida, clinics on restaurant operation, nn 128 
“Florida’’ spinach, new type, ab 456 
Flour, wheat, supplemented with soya and cereal 
germ in Italy, *592 
Floyd, Marion D., appointed Chief, Dietetic Branch, 
U.S. Public Health Service, nn 130 
Fluids, intake in constipation, ab 816 
Fluorine 
dentifrice, *174 
prevents caries, *87, ab 812 
protects from acid erosion of teeth, ab 996 
in water, related to caries, ab 812 
Folacin, role in protection against kidney damage, 
ab 450 
Folie acid 
in citrus fruits, ab 704 
in macrocytic anemia 
nutritional, ab 704 
in pregnancy, ab 704 
in pernicious anemia, ab 198 
pregnancy, effect on, ab 910 
relation to ascorbic acid and vitamin Bi, ab 200 
in southern peas, *34 
‘ood 
of animal origin, ab 908 
appeal through color, ab 536 
classification for accounting for large groups, *514 
cold, physiologic effect of, f 355 
dental caries, relation to, *673, *874 
disease-free, need for, *958 
intestinal obstruction caused by, ab 610 
sanitary care of, *958 
stains, detergent for removing, ab 124 
world problem, ab 286, ab 610, ab 612, f 867 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
cooperates with UNESCO, nn 56, nn 460 
joint meeting with WHO, nn 56 
Fifth Annual Conference, nn 128 
nutrition education program, *94 
publications 
Calorie Requirements, nn 718 
Teaching Better Nutrition, nn 718 
UNESCO joint program, nn 56, nn 460 
Food composition 
conservation of nutrients, cc 106 
soil fertility, related to, ab 812 
Food consumption 
of chicken rises, nn 134 
oils, edible, in U. S., ab 704 
relation of price to school lunch demand, f 88 
of rice in U. S., nn 1004 
tea, nn 920 
in U.S., *248 
related to income, *259, *973 
since 1910, f 181 
in 1950, in terms of nutrients, nn 722 
of vegetables by urban families, nn 824 
world, and need for nutrition education, *94 
Food cost control, ab 52, ab 54, ab 122 
Food and Drug Adniinistration 
hearings on bread standards, ab 124 
Nelson, E. E., appointed Medical Director, nn 130 
“ood habits 
in Alaska, ce 688 
on Bataan, Philippines, ab 994, nn 1002 
of children, *413, ab 614 
in communal feeding child-caring agency, *421 
in cottage-plan child-caring agency, *241 
of 5th grade children, *413 
income related to, nn 724 
Jewish dietary laws, ab 366 
money value of food related to type of living, *868 
nutrition education, importance to, *94 
of pregnant women, ab 282 
in rural Southwest Virginia, *517 
urban families’ use of fruit, nn 720 
food handlers 
training of, ab 710 
by films, nn 716 
in sanitation in small institutions, *958 
Food intake, calculation vs. analysis in evaluation 
of, *788, *889 
Food and Nutrition Board 
committee to study milk quality and regulations, 
f 591 
conference on food protection, nn 210 
pattern for public health nutrition program, ab 


“Food and People’’—joint UNESCO-FAO program, 
nn 56, nn 460 
Food poisoning 
cause of, *958 
cockroaches, cause of, ab 536 
enteritis due to duck eggs, ab 280 
eggs a 
duck, enteritis from, ab 280 
hen, Salmonella in, ab 816, f 896 
raw, as cause, ab 816, ab 896 
Food preparation 
of bacon, ab 710 
bibliography on, nn 820 
of chicken 
booklet on, nn 722 
frying, ab 710 
of eggs, ab 710 
effect on nutrients, cc 108 
electronic heating of frozen foods, ab 818 
fat in, *255 
French frying potatoes, *182 
of frozen foods by electronics, ab 818 
of frozen meat, ab 374 
by electronics, ab 818 


Index 


methods, improving in small institutions, *884 
nonfat, dry milk solids in, ab 704 
of pork loins, ab 710 
of salads, ab 706 
of sea food, ab 710 
saving oven space, f 775 
soups, garnishes for, ab 818 
of tea, iced, ab 710 
of vegetables, ab 910 
vegetable cookery, ab 998 
Food processing, chunnleals in, ab 366 
Food protection, conference on, nn 210 
Food selection related to price, *769 
Food service 
air line type in hospitals, f 194, ab 708 
in colleges, ab 204, ab 206, ab 372, ab 540, ab 910 
controlled by weight, ab 538 
department, planning of, *102 
in homes for aged, *765 
in hospitals 
adapting air line methods to, f 194, ab 708 
in maternity, *765 
in mental, f 509, *765 
in tuberculosis, *765 
managers’ workshop in Delaware, nn 1000 
trends affecting, ab 206 
“walking meals,” ab 208 
Food supply 
future predictions, f 867 
niacin in U. S. in 1950, nn 722 
in U.S., *596 
in world, ab 610 
Fortification of margarine, results in Newfoundland, 
161 
Freezing, effect on nutrients of, cc 108 
French 
dressing, emulsifiers forbidden, nn 824 
frying potatoes, methods of, *182 
Frostings at high altitudes, *512 
Frozen foods 
apple slices, ab 612 
cherries, nn 724 
citrus fruit purées, ab 614 
concentrate plus essence makes apple drink, nn 826 
cost of wrapping meats, ab 818 
electronic heating of, ab 818 
fruit pies, ab 912 
mangoes, f 44 
meat 
cooking of, ab 374, ab 818 
palatability of, ab 818 
precut, ab 454 
milk, f 335 
progress with, ab 540 
orange concentrate, ab 286 
pies, foil for packaging, ab 286 
pork, storage of, f 176 
procedures, govt. book on, nn 1004 
purées 
from citrus fruits, ab 614 
from strawberries, nn 724 
rhubarb, nn 724 
sales in 1949, ab 208 
sandwiches, studies on, ab 286 
storage developments in, ab 284 
strawberry 
juice, nn 724 
purée, nn 724 
Swiss steaks, acceptability of, *30 
vegetables, ascorbic acid in, nn 132 
wrapping materials, qualities needed in, ab 818 
Fruit 
cost of canned, glassed, frozen, and fresh, *168 
essence recovery process, ab 12 
exchange list for diabetes, *579 
forms available in purchasing, ab 614 
juice plus honey spread, nn 724 
use by urban families, nn 720 
Frying 4 2 
deep fat, at high altitudes, *512 
French, methods for potatoes, *182 
Fuel, cooking, conservation of, ab 374 
Future Homemakers of America, organization de- 
scribed, ab 612 
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G 


Garnishes for soups, ab 818 
Gastric function and insulin, ab 368 
Gastric secretion, effect of banthine in peptic ulcer, 
ab 908 
Gastrointestinal system, psychosomatic relation to 
disease, ab 908 
Georgia, food problems of rural families, f 502 
Geriatrics (see Aged) 
Girls Six: 
greater prevalence of caries in, nn 722 
teen-age, calcium retention in, ab 612 
Glass, breakage, method of reducing, ab 998 
Glomerulonephritis, diet therapy in, ab 282 
Glucose 
in burn treatment, ab 448 
effect on amino acids 
biologic value, ab 452 
nutritive value, ab 706 
relation of hypertonic solution 
to potassium excretion, ab 46 
to sodium excretion, ab 46 
utilization in diabetic acidosis, ab 814 
Glycine, synthesis of protein from, ab 50 
Glycogen storage in Von Gierhe’s disease, ab 202 
Goat’s milk, ascorbic acid in, *179 
Goldberger award, Dr. Albright, recipient, nn 712 
Gaanens as source of licorice flavor, f 702 
rout 
diabetes and obesity, relation between, ab 284 
uric acid metabolism in, ab 118 
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Government publications 

— eal in Relation to Blood-Sugar Values, 
nn 

citrus fruit consumption, report on, nn 460 

a of Foods, Raw, Processed, Prepared, 
nn 

Flavor, Texture, Color, and Ascorbic Acid Content 
of Home-Dehydrated Vegetables, nn 720 

Improved Bread Formulas for School Lunch 

_ Institutional, and Hospital Use, nn 720 
—— (Army Tech. Manual TM 8-501), nn 


on economic status of dietitians, nn 624 

How to Use Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk, nn 132 

Outlook for Women in Dietetics, nn 914 

potato — sweet potato consumption, report on, 
nn 

Procedures for Home Freezing of Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Prepared Foods, nn 1004 

quantity recipes, new series, nn 544 

Recipes for Quantity Service, nn 720 

rural diets, report on, nn 460 

School Lunch Recipes Using Cheese, nn 720 

Study of Staffing the Small General Hospital— 
Less than 100 Beds, nn 720 

on sugars and sweets consumption in city diets, 


nn 
U. / ae Grades for Potatoes, poster, nn 


vocational guidance bibliography, nn 130 
Grading of meat, N.R.A. protests new proposals 
_ in, ab 710 
Grain products 

supplementation with proteins, report on, nn 820 

vitamin Bi: in, *785 

vitamin E in, f 680 
Grape juice from concentrate, ab 708 
Graves, Lulu, bequest to A.D.A. Loan Fund, ed 439 
Griem, B., receives award, nn 618 
Groton Township, N. Y., nutritional status survey 

in, *771, *776, *868, *973 
Growth 
fat, role of, *256 
human, unknown factor in, ab 994 
in prematurity, vitamin Bi: fails, ab 910 
promotion by antibiotics, f 798 

and vitamin Biz, *782 

and vitamin Bi: deficiency, ab 204 
Guatemala, potential foods in, f 416 
Guava 

ascorbic acid in, f 350 

as baby food, f 350 


H 
ek, San resigns as A.D.A. Executive Secretary, 


Hams, boiled, improvement in, ab 372 
Heart disease 
arteriosclerosis and vitamin E, ab 120 
congestive failure, diet therapy in, ab 120, ab 452 
ae employability of patients with, 
al 


relation of nutrition to, *417 
rice diet in, ab 116 ’ 
vitamin K to prolong prothrombin time, ab 120 
Ifeat, calorimeter to measure protein reactions, f 806 
Hemoglobin in adolescent boys, *681 
Hepatitis 
acute, diet in, ab 610 
spinal anesthetic superior in, ab 454 
Heredity 
in gout and diabetes, ab 284 
and hypercholesteremia, ab 532 
and peptic ulcer, ab 448 
Hiring : 
of hypertensive persons, ab 118 
prejudices in, ab 208 
Histidine 
metabolic relationship with purine, ab 50 
synthesis in lactic acid bacteria, ab 50 
Histamine 
anti-, in allergy, ab 118 
History 
4 — neat, & 247 — 
of dietetics, rer, son, pioneer in, *321 
of dishwashing methods, ab 540 - 
of Kjeldahl nitrogen determination method, *799 
of nutrition, lava, used to cure indigestion, f 574 
Home care of the diabetic patient, ab 452 
Home economics 
career booklet on, nn 462 
opportunities in television for, ab 614 
—_ production of food related to type of residence, 
8 


Honduras, potential foods in, f 416 
Honey and fruit juice spread, nn 724 
See 3rd International Institute, 
nn 

Hospital dietitians 

salaries, *98 

working conditions of, *98 
Hospitals 

air line food service in, f 194, ab 708 

dietary department, check list for, ab 998 

film on, nn 712 

small, staffing of, nn 720 
a - jean new training center at Cornell, 

a 

Hours of work of dietitians, *98 
Human milk compared to cow’s, report on, nn 820 
Hunger and weight gain, *336 
Hydrolysates, protein 

nutritive value with glucose, ab 706 

in surgery, ab 278 
Hygiene, personal, need in food department, *958 
Hyperinsulinism and emotions, ab 534 
Hypertension 

cholesterol restriction in, ab 706 
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and choline deficiency, ab 812 

diet in, ab 452, ab 996, ab 996 

employability of patients with, ab 118 

ion-exchange resins reduce need for low-sodium 

diets, f 787 

low-salt diet in, ab 198 

and nutrition, *417 

and rice diet, ab 996 

salt restriction, effect of, ab 706 
Hyperthyroidism, utilization of carotene and vita- 

min A in by rats, *569 

Hypervitaminosis A, ab 532, ab 908 
Hypoproteinemia and edema, ab 200 


Ice cream, physiologic effect of cold food, f 355 
Incentive plan management, ab 286, ab 374 
Income 
and food expenditures in U. 8., *597 
and food habits, *248, nn 724, *868 
and use of food groups, *973 
weekly, related to value of food eaten, *868 
India, South 
cabbage preparation in, *897 
peptic ulcer in, ab 280 
Indiana University, food service in, ab 204 
Indigestion, lava used for cure in 80 A.D., f 574 
Industrial nutrition, nurse’s place in, ab 278 
Infants 
colic, treatment with food, ab 454 
cup feeding of, ab 278 
diarrhea, dehydrated banana for, ab 996 
guava as food for, f 350 
hypervitaminosis A in, ab 532 
hypocalcemia in, ab 46 
metabolism, WHO seminars on, nn 1000 
premature 
feeding of, ab 52 
milk for, ab 454 
starvation, initial, of, ab 812 
riboflavin requirement of, ab 202 
thumb sucking in, ab 278 
Inositol in citrus fruits, ab 704 
Insects 
control 
in bakeries, ab 538 
methods of, *962 
detection before food processing, ab 998 
Insecticides 
DDT transmitted to milk and cattle fat, f 104 
food contamination from, *325 
Institutions 
child-caring 
menu planning for, *764 
nutritional status in, *241, *681, *788, *889, *979 
riboflavin status in, *979 
thiamine status in, *979 
farm-production of food for, *765 
for mentally ill, menu planning for, *765 
small 
dietary consultation for, ce 358, *649, *650, cc 
688, *761, *883, *958, *962 
booklet on food service in, nn 1002 
food preparation problems, *883 
sanitation problems in, *958, *962 
storage problems, *883 
for waste, control of, *883 
Insulin 
and adiopose tissue, ab 368 
in diabetic coma, ab 994 
effect on gastric function, ab 368 
need decreased with soya lecjthin, ab 910 
shock, treatment of coma, ac 46 
Intake, nutritional—calculation vs. analysis in com- 
puting, *788, *889 
Inter-American Congress on Brucellosis, nn 1000 
International Dairy Exposition, nn 820 
Interns, dietetic, participate in work simplification 
program, cc 804 
Interviewing 
evaluating techniques, f 898 
function in personnel administration, ab 456 
Intestinal obstruction due to food, ab 610 
Intestine, small, resection of, ab 116 
Intravenous feeding of fat emulsion, ab 532 
Inventory, low vs. high in quantity buying, ab 816 
Investment in efficient management, ab 52 
Iodine deficiency, ab 814 
Ion-exchange resins 
for gastric ulcer, f 787 
for hypertension, f 787 
Iowa school lunch program, *654 
Iron 
absorption hindered by phytates, ab 816 
in chocolate, *93 
in cocoa, *93 
deficiency, ab 814 
enrichment of flour with—results in Newfound- 
land, *161 
intravenous in hypochromic anemia associated 
with rheumatic arthritis, ab 52 
loss through sweating, ab 994 
metabolism 
and erythrocytes, ab 122 
ferrous iron most easily absorbed, ab 534 
and other minerals, ab 200 
in pregnancy, ab 454 
requirements 
of adolescent girls, ab 50 
shown by radioactive isotopes, f 598 
retention in vegetables during cooking, *966 
Irrigation, food contamination from polluted water, 
ab 46 
Isotopes as metabolic tracers, ab 366 
Italy, soya and cereal germ supplements in flour, 
*592 
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Jackson, Pearl, receives Mary Swartz Rose Fellow- 
ship for 1950, ed 802, ed 992 
Java, nutrition education in, *96 
Jeffs, Kathleen, memorial fund for, nn 376 
—— dietary laws, ab 366 
Job 
analysis to improve efficiency, ab 540 
evaluation, ab 208 
Journalism, techniques of writing, ed 40 


K 


Kale, anti-thyroid compound from, ab 118 
Kawshiorkor, nutritional disease in Africa, ab 706 
Ketones in diabetics under stress, ab 814 
Ketonuria, post-operative—carbohydrate to pre- 
vent, ab 454 
Kidney disease 
in children, treatment of, ab 282 
diet therapy in, ab 282 
rice diet in, ab 116 
vitamin A in, ab 370 
Kidneys 
damage, protection with folacin, vitamin By, and 
choline, ab 450 
vitamin Bie in, *785 
Kitchen equipment engineers, value of *102 
Kitchens 
lighting for, ab 124 
planning of, ab 614 
Kjeldahl, Johan G. C. T., biography, *799 


L 
Labcr 
cost 
factors affecting in food service department, *103 
time and motion study to reduce, ab 206 
student, use of in colleges, ab 122 
Lactation in human beings, ab 370 
Lactose recovered from dried skim milk, ab 993 
Lard, new process of making, ab 204 
Lava used to cure indigestion in 80 A.D., f 574 
Laws, purchasing, principles of, ab 456 
Layout (see Floor plans) 
Leavening, effect of altitude on, *510 
Legumes, niacin content of, *264 
Licorice flavor from goldenrod, f 702 
Lighting in kitchens, ab 124 
Lipids and rheumatic fever, *348 
Lipolytie activity in milk, tests for, f 328 
Lithium salts as salt substitute, ab 368 
Liver 
damage from alcohol in rats, ab 198 
dysfunction as cause of hypervitaminosis A, ab 
908 
function 
in alcoholics, ab 198 
in diabetes, ab 116 
injury, diet therapy in, ab 120 
protein depletion, effect of, ab 610 
surgical death and hepatic exhaustion, ab 908 
and vitamin By in, *785 
Liver disease 
amino acid excretion in, ab 534 
and choline, ab 368 
cirrhosis 
alcoholic, protein starvation in, ab 450 
serum proteins in, ab 48 
hepatitis 
diet in, ab 610 
spinal anesthetic for, ab 454 
and methionine, ab 368 
and phosphorus, ab 368 
protein metabolism in, ab 368 
Location, selection for restaurant, ab 458 
Low-sodium diets 
acceptability problem, ab 998 
in hypertension, ab 198 
Lysine for bread fortification, f 801 


3M 


Maca’oni, saving oven space in cooking, f 775 
MacEachern, Malcolm T., named Director, Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, nn 56 
Macfarlane, A., leaves National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, nn 542 
Machines cut costs, ab 540 
Mack, Pauline Beery 
honored by Pennsylvania, nn 58 
receives Garvan Medal, nn 376 
Macrocytic anemias treated with vitamin Bi, *89 
Magnesium and metabolism of other minerals, ab 
200 
Maintenance 
dough divider, cleaining of, ab 208 
of equipment, ab 54 ab 126, ab 208, ab 458, ab 998 
equivalent in dietitians’ salaries, *98 
schedules for, ab 456 
waxing of floors, ab 372 
Malnutrition 
assessment of, methods for, ab 812 
dental function and dentures, relation to, ab 118 
in myoidema, ab 48 
in Naples, 1945, ab 278 
protein in, ab 370 
signs in Canada, ab 812 
Management, investment in efficient, ab 52 
Manganese 
and metabolism of other minerals, ab 200 
requirements, ab 448 
Mangoes 
carotenoid pigments in, ab 200 
freezing of, f 44 
Mannitol, relation of hypertonic solution 
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to potassium excretion, ab 46 
to sodium excretion, ab 46 
Maple products, research in, f 176 
Margarine 
fortification in Newfoundland, results of, *161 
regulations under new law, ab 708 
sodium in, f\522 
Maryland, school lunch programs in, ab 126 
Mastication and nutrition *877 
Maternity (see Pregnancy) 
Maturity, relation to vitamins in southern peas, *34 
Mayonnaise, emulsifiers forbidden in, nn 824 
Meat (see also Poultry, Fish) 
amino acids in, ab 50, ab 202 
casseroles in menu planning, ab 372 
color problem, packaging to solve, ab 286 
consumption shifts westward, nn 134 
cookery 
at high altitude, *511 
techniques, ab 126 
exchange list for diabetes, *580 
frozen 
cooking of, ab 374 
with electronic heat, ab 818 
precut, ab 454 
Swiss steak, *30 
wrapping, cost of, ab 818 
grading, N.R.A. protests proposals, ab 710 
purchasing, booklet for homemakers, nn 462 
purchasing specifications for, f 172 
selection, factors in, ab 126 
in spring, ab 454 
steak, Swiss, freezing of, *30 
tenderizer, new enzymatic, ab 456 
vitamin By in, *785 
Melalgia, nutritional—deficiency vascular disease, 
ab 812 
Memorial library for dietitian, nn 288 
Men 
breakfast, effect of omission, *332 
college, food consumption vs. women, ec 525 
Mental hospital 
dietitians’ salaries in, *98 
food service in, f 509, *765 
training of food workers in N. Y. state, nn 720 
Menu planning, *761 
of desserts, ab 126 
explanation of terms, need for, ab 124 
factors to consider in, ab 204, *761 
meat casseroles, ab 372 
mechanics of, *766 
one-dish meals, ab 284 
of suppers, *767 
Merchandising, determining policy in, *102 
Metabolism 
with ACTH therapy, f 672, ab 704 
disorders, pantothenic acid excretion in, ab 50 
infant, WHO seminars on, nn 1000 
nonthyrogenous hypermetabolism, ab 532 
vitamin By in, *785 
Methionine 
deficiency and cancer production, f 888 
in human and animal nutrition, f 274 
indispensable amino acid, ab 368 
and liver disease, ab 368 
Michigan, public health nutrition program in Ottawa 
County, ab 284 
Michigan State College cafeteria remodeled, ab 910 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, nn 56, ce 901 
Mid-morning feeding of nursery school children and 
behavior, *25 
Milk 
amino acids in, ab 200 
composition of, booklet on, nn 718, nn 820 
consumption in U. S., trends in, *596 
DDT transmitted to, f 104 
dried 
booklet on, nn 132, nn 722 
= pressure improves keeping quality, 
9 
skim, process for recovering protein and lactose 
from, ab 993 
types for special uses, ab 708 
dynamic property of, f 444 
exchange list for diabetes, *576 
frozen, f 335 
frozen concentrate, ab 540, ab 708 
homogenized, nutritive value of, f 672 
human (see also Colostrum) 
compared to cow’s, report on, nn 820 
production of, ab 370 
vitamins in, f 20 
in infant colic, ab 454 
and iron absorption, ab 816 
lipolytic activity, tests for, f 328 
nonfat dry, film strip on, nn 288 
nutritive retention in, ce 110 
pasteurized, research on cheese, f 513 
pasteurization, retention of nutrients in, f 97 
for premature infants, ab 454 
preservation methods in 1809, f 420 
quality and regulations to be studied, f 591 
report on composition of, publication of British 
Medical Research Council, nn 820 
solids, nonfat, dry, in food preparation, ab 704 
vitamin By in, *785 
vitamin E in, f 680 
Minerals 
consumption in U.S., trends in, *596 
copper 
metabolism, ab 534 
requirements, ab 448 
deficiencies, ab 814 
iron 
metabolism, ab 534 
requirements, f 598 
manganese requirements, ab 448 
metabolism of, ab 200 
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Misconceptions about effects of food preparation, 
*958 


Mixes, baking 

ready, ab 122 

storage of, nn 724 
Modified diets, ab 54 
Molasses as sweetener, ab 208 
Money value of food 

related to size of family, *868 

related to type of home, *868 

related to use of food groups, *973 

related to weekly income, *868 
Motility, gastric, and cerebral cortex, ab 610 
Motion pictures 

to improve methods, ab 538 

production, use of specialists i in, 329 
Muscle and vitamin E deficiency, ab 118 
Myoidema, malnutrition and thiamine deficiency 

in, ab 48 


N 


Naples, malnutrition in 1945, ab 278 
National Restaurant Assn. protests proposed meat 
grading, ab 710 
National Research Council 
Committee on Food Protection formed, nn 820 
Food and Nutrition Board, pattern for public 
health nutrition program, ab 536 
publications 
Composition of Milks, nn 718 
requirements for mac hine dishw ashing, f 251 
study on milk quality and regulations, f 591 
Nausea, treatment in pregnancy, ab 198 
Necatomal, Nicaraguan entrée, nn 462 
Nelson, E. E., appointed Medical Director, Food 
and Drug Administration, nn 130 
Nephrotic syndrome, vitamin A in, ab 370 
Nervous system, degenerative diseases of, amino 
acid excretion in, ab 280 
Neuromuscular tremor 
in men omitting breakfast, *332 
with different breakfast habits, *503 
Newfoundland 
“effect of supplementation on pregnancy, ab 993 
resurvey of nutrition in, *161, ab 450 
New York State 
nutritional status survey in Groton Township, 
*771, *776, *868, *973 
economic factors related to nutrient usage, *868, 
*973 


social factors related to nutrient usage, *868 
training for food workers in mental health pro- 
gram, nn 720 
Niacin 
in cereals, *264 
enrichment of flour with, 
land, *161 
in legumes, *264 
requirement related to carbohydrate, ab 118 
retention in vegetables during cooking, *966 
in southern peas, *34 
supply in U.S. in 1950, nn 722 . 
therapy, response of children to, ab 910 
Nicaragua, food in, nn 462 
Night soil, food contamination from, ab 46 
Nitrogen 
balance, relation of protein and carbohydrate 
intake in, ab 280 
excretion 
related to tryptophan intake, ab 450 
in women, ab 50 
fixation in soil, new bacteria discovered, f 867 
in human colostrum, ab 536 
Kjeldahl method of determining, history of, *7 
metabolism of women with tuberculosis, ld 
retention with animal vs. vegetable protein, ab 
448 


results in Newfound- 


Norway. 
caries in children, *673 : 
process for making synthetic egg white, developed, 
700 


é 
Nuon acids, synthesis speeded by vitamin Bi, 
888 


Nurses, student 
nutrition laboratory for, ab 54 
training in dietetics, ab 704 
Nutrients 
consumption in U.8., *248 
intake by families and individuals in nutritional 
survey, *241, *421, *681, *776, *788, *868, *889, 
; *973, °979 
requirements 
riboflavin, ab 814 
in pregnancy, ab 814 
thiamine in pregnancy, ab 814 
supplies in U. 8. in 1950, *248, *596, nn 722 
Nutrition 
accounting, *514 
adequacy through accounting for large groups, 
514 


in aging, ab 534, ab 993 
of children receiving school lunch, ab 996 
and climate, publication on, nn 214 
Currents in (booklet), nn 720 
heart and blood vessel disease, relation to, *417 
history of 
cook books through the ages, f 247 
Kjeldahl, biography, *799 
a necessity for ditiniens. ce 600 
use in administrative dietetics 
and masticatory functions, *877 
in Ophthalmology (booklet), nn 718 
and oral cavity conditions, *876 
periodontal diseases, *876 
and pregnancy, findings in Newfound!and resur- 
vey, ab 993 
protein in, ab 278 


, ec 600 


Index 


requirements for calories, nn 718 
and teeth (see Caries, Teeth) 
of women with tuberculosis, *861 
Nutrition education 
adapted to type of civilization, *94 
booklet by F Ko: nn 718 
determining need of, *94 
effectiveness in 5th grade determined by photog- 
raphy, *413 
existing food habits, relation to, *94 
of industrial employees’ wives ab 48 
in Java, *96 
teaching aids, nn 1000 
in Uganda, *96 
workshop on materials for, nn 210 
world approach to, *94 
on world-wide scale, need for, *95 
Nutrition surveys 
in Bataan, Philippines, ab 994 
government reports on, nn 460, nn 462 
in = Township, New York, *771, *776, *868, 
in Sansbiens Virginia, *517 
Nutritional melalgia, deficiency disease, ab 812 
Nutritional status 
of children 
calculation vs. 
*788, *889 
in child-caring agencies, 


analysis of food components, 


*241, *421, *788, *889, 
in communal feeding plan agency, *421 
in cottage-plan agency, *241 
receiving school lunch, ab 996 
determined from biochemical data, *21 
determined from diet at *21 
in Groton Township, N 
consumption of food groups, *973 
economic factors affecting, *868, *973 
nutrient intake of families and 
*776, *868, *973 
social factors affecting, *868 
survey sample, *771 
resurvey in Newfoundland, *161, ab 993 
in Southwest Virginia, *517 
Nutritionists 
public health, educational training for, ce 269 
salaries and working conditions of, *98 
Nuts 
enzymes in processing cheese, f 818 
vitamin E in, f 680 


individuals, 


Oo 


Oats, rolled—reduce iron absorption due to phytate 
content, ab 816 
Obesity 
emotions, role of, *430 
fat, role in causing, *258 
gout and diabetes, relation between, ab 284 
in pregnancy, ab 120 
Obstetrics (see Pregnancy) 
Occupational information on dietitians, *98, nn 914 
Ohlson, M., receives Borden award, nn 616, "ed 687 
Oils (see also Fats) 
edible 
consumption in U. S., ab 704 
from sunflower seeds, f 810 
vegetable, vitamin E in, ab 536 
Oily solutions vs. aqueous 
in fat and vitamin A absorption, ab 610 
of vitamin A, ab 452 
One-dish meals, ab 284 
Ophthalmology and Nutrition (booklet), nn 718 
Oral vs. parenteral feeding of protein, ab 450 
Oral cavity, importance of good diet to, *876 
Orange juice, ascorbic acid retention in terminal 
heating, *177 
Oranges, frozen concentrate, ab 286 
Outlook for Women in Dietetics, published by govt., 
nn 914 
Ovens, saving space in, f 775 


P 


Packaging 
of frozen meats, ab 818 
of frozen pies, foil for, ab 286 
material for frozen foods, qualities needed, ab 818 
to solve meat-color problem, ab 286 
Palsy, cerebral, feeding children with, ab 993 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau first anniversary, 
nn 1000 
Pancreas 
cystic fibrosis of, ab 278 
disease 
fat metabolism in, ab 118 
nitrogen metabolism in, ab 118 
function in diabetic patients, ab 118 
lesions due to protein deficiency, ab 816 
Pantothenic acid excretion in metabolic disorders, 
ab 50 
Parenteral nutrition 
fat in, ab 280 
vs. oral feeding of protein, ab 450 
Parents, problems of, with diabetic children, ab 122 
Pasteurization, nutritive retention of milk in, f 97 
Pavlov, I. P., centennial, *409 
Peas 
dried, vitamin FE in, f 680 
southern, vitamin content related to maturity, *34 
Peeling loss in potatoes, ab 124 
Pennsylvania State College, food service, ab 540 
Periodontal diseases and nutrition, *876 
Pernicious anemia 
treatment with By, *89, ab 122, 
and vitamin B.2b, ab 284 
Personality 
pattern 
in duodenal ulcer, ab 536 


*783, ab 996 
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in hyperinsulinism, ab 534 
qualities for promoting public relations, ed 189 
Personnel 
school lunch, qualifications for, ce 42 
work—a profession? ab 286 
Personnel relations 
attitude surveys of employees, ab 126, ab 374 
boss’ responsibilities, f 362 
employee attitudes, ab 126, ab 374 
foremen, training of, ab 208 
grievances, handling by supervisors, ab 208 
hiring, prejudices i in, ab 118, ab 208 
improving efficiency, methods of, ab 540 
incentive plans, ab 286, ab 374 
interviewing, ab 456 
job evaluation, ab 208 
plain talk for workers, need for, ab 286 
policy statements, use of, ab 126 
rating records, ab 456 
a. instructions for management, 
1 


supervision, problems of, ab 374 
supervisor’s responsibilities, *260 
training (see Training) 
Perspiration, iron loss in, ab 994 
Pests, control in bakeries, ab 538 
Philippines 
model health center for, nn 914 
nutrition survey on Bataan, ab 994, nn 1002 
rice enrichment program, nn 1002 
school lunch in Manila, ab 206 
UNICEF feeding program in, *252 
Phosphates improve foods, ab 538 
Phosphorus 
in gastric carcinoma, ab 280 
and liver disease, ab 368 
and metabolism of other minerals, ab 200 
retention in vegetables during cooking, *966 
Photography, tool in studying results of nutrition 
education, *413 
Phytates interfere with iron absorption, ab 816 
Pies, frozen 
in foil poeam, ab 286 
fruit, ab 912 
P inalea, Nicaraguan food, nn 462 
Pineapple juice as mid-morning feeding for nursery 
school children, *25 
Pituitary 
adrenocorticotrophin, response of schizophrenic 
men to, ab 52 
ascorbic acid in rat, ab 48 
chromophic tumor of, panthothenic acid excretion 


in, ab 50 
and fat metabolism, ab 48 
Placement Bureau, A.D. A,, Weber, Dorothy, ap- 
pointed Director, ed 802 
Planning of kitchens, ab 614 
Plastic dishes, ab 206 
advantages, ab 998 
care of, ab 998 
Policy, statements of personnel relations, ab 126 
Poliomyelitis, is it infectious or metabolic? ab 448 
Pollen, Thelma, appointed A.D.A. Public Relations 
Director, ed 351 
Pollution, soil, contaminating effect on tomatoes, 


a 
Pork 
loins, preparation of, ab 710 
oxidation during storage, f 176 
Portion control, ab 538 
Poster on pre-natal diet, nn 376 
Post-operative diet, protein hydrolysates as supple- 
ments in, ab 4 
Potassium in diabetic coma, ab 994 
— ferrocyanide to impregnate dental tissues, 
‘ 
Potatoes 
Trish 
consumption, report on, nn 460 
French frying methods, *182 
loss in peeling, ab 124 
peeled for marketing, ab 286 
vitamin E in, f 680 
sweet 
ascorbic acid in, nn 722 
consumption, report on, nn 460 
vitamin A in, nn 722 
vitamin E in, f 680 
Poultry 
chicken, meat yield from live weight, f 614 
consumption rises, nn 134 
grading and inspection 
new standards, nn 288, ab 458 
purchasing, booklet for homemakers, nn 462 
turkey 
fried, nn 464 
logs, new product, ab 458 
vitamin E in, f 680 
Precost system 
in food service, ab 206 
of menus, ab 998 
Pregnancy 
blood value changes in, ab 910 
and diabetes, diet in, ab 284 
diet in, ab 282, ab 368 
dietary service in clinic for, ab 282 
evaluating nutrition in, *21 
iron metabolism in, ab 454 
macrocytic anemia in, folic acid for, ab 704 
nausea in, treatment of, ab 198 
nutrition in, ab 452 
Newfoundland resurvey, ab 993 
obesity in, ab 120 
posters on diet in, nn 376 
riboflavin need in, ab 814 
thiamine need in, "ab 814 
tooth structure in, development of, *874 
utilization of carotene and vitamin A by rats, 
* 
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Prematurity 
feeding in, ab 52 
formulas for, ab 454 
starvation, initial, ab 812 
vitamin By: failure in promoting growth, ab 910 
Preparation, f 
nonfat dry milk solids, using, ab 704 
and nutrient retention, cc 108 
of salads, ab 706 
Price related to food selection, *769 
Processing, food, chemicals in, ab 366 
Professional education 
Conference on Occupied Countries, nn 128 
curriculum planning pattern, *435 
dietitians’ preparation for teaching, *663 
outlines for dietetic interns, *435, f 878 
student nurses’ nutrition education, ab 704 
Professions 
does personnel work belong? ab 286 
ethics of, *497 
evolution of, *497 
Protein 
amino acids 
excretion in liver disease, ab 534 
in human colostrum, ab 536 
requirements in man, ab 368 
valine indispensable, ab 368 
animal origin, ab 908 
animal vs. vegetable, ab 448 
biologic values of six types, ab 450 
calorimeter, new, measures reactions, f 806 
and carbohydrate intake, relation to nitrogen bal- 
ance, ab 282 
deficiency in pancreatic lesions, ab 816 
depletion, effect on liver cells, ab 610 
hydrolysates 
as supplement in post-operative diet, ab 48 
in surgery, ab 278 
liver and surgical death, ab 908 
metabolism in liver disease, ab 368 
in normal and malnourished males, ab 370 
nitrogen excretion in women, ab 50 
nutrients, factors affecting retention, cc 110 
nutrition, role in, ab 278 
oral vs. parenteral feeding of, ab 450 
recovered from dried skim milk, ab 993 
serum in 
in adolescent boys, *681 
in cirrhosis, ab 48 
sparing with fat, *257 
starvation in alcoholic cirrhosis, ab 450 
supplementation 
by adding soy flour to baked products, *584, *590 
of grain, report on, nn 820 
in surgery, need for, ab 372 
synthesis 
and ammonia nitrogen, ab 50 
from glycine, ab 50 
utilization, effect of cocoa on, *590 
world consumption of, ab 612 
and wounds, need in, ab 116 
Prune juice, fresh, nn 132 
Psychosomatics 
and dental caries, ab 284 ; 
emotional relations to digestive diseases, ab 908 
personality factors in disease, ab 282, ab 534, ab 536 
Psychotherapy 
in chronic peptic ulcer, ab 448 
in treatment of obesity, *430 
Public health 
diabetes control in, ab 282 
nutrition program demonstrated, ab 284 
pattern for nutrition program, ab 536 i 
Public Health Nursing appoints Nutrition Advisory 
Committee, nn 542 
Public health nutritionists 
education of, cc 269 
exam questions requested, nn 916 
= Relations 


appoints Director, ed 351 
fact sheet about dietitians available, nn 140 
personal qualities as part of, ed 189 
program for college home economics departments, 
ab 540 
public speaking techniques for, ed 187 
techniques for, ed 187 
Purchasing 
cheese, types of, ab 540 
chicken yield from live weight, f 614 
disease-free food, *958 
eggs, booklet for homemakers, nn 462 _ 
equipment, need for competitive bids in, *103 
fish, booklet for homemakers, nn 462 
fruit, forms and kinds, ab 614 ; 
inventory, small vs. large, in saving money, ab 


legal principles for, ab 456 
meat 
factors in, ab 126 
booklet for homemakers, nn 462 
poultry 
booklet for homemakers, nn 462 
grading and inspection, new standards, nn 288, 
ab 458 
meat yield from live weight, f 614 
relations with salesmen, ab 912 
savings in, ab 912 
specifications, need for, f 172 
Purdue University, food habits of students, ec 525 
Purées, frozen 
from citrus fruits, ab 614 
from strawberries, nn 724 
Purine ae 
metabolic relationship with histidine, ab 50 
metabolism in gout, diabetes, and obesity, ab 284 
Pyridoxine 
in citrus fruits, ab 704 5 
deficiency induced with desoxypyridoxine, ab 370 
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Q 


Qualifications of school lunch personnel, cc 42 

Quality control, ab 124, ab 456 

ae service at baked bean supper, Boston, 
ab 91 


Quantity recipes, new government series on, nn 
544, nn 720 

Quarternary ammonium compounds, bactericidal 
tests for, ab 996 


R 


Radio used for medical education in N.Y.C., nn 714 
Radiotherapy, food for patients undergoing, ab 610 
Rapeseed, anti-thyroid compound from, ab 118 
Rating records for employees, ab 456 
Rations for armed forces, new, nn 1002 
Rats, ascorbic acid in pituitary of, ab 48 
Reaction time 
of men omitting breakfasts, *332 
after various types of breakfasts, *503 
Receiving, methods of, ab 912 
Recipes 
school lunch, nn 290 
fish, nn 824 
quantity, issued by government, nn 544, nn 720 
for sprue diet, *880 
standardizing, steps in, *884 
Recordings for vocational guidance work, cc 356 
oe 
through appetite-training, *336 
weight, edema in, f 80) 
Refined food products and allergy, f 33 
Refrigeration 
new walk-in cooler, ab 124 
related to sanitation, *958 
Remodeling hospital dietary department, ab 54 
Rennin in milk, f 444 
Requirements, dietary 
ascorbic acid in adolescents, ab 50 
copper, ab 448 
iron in adolescent girls, ab 50 
manganese, ab 448 
Research 
school lunch needs, ab 374 
in U.S., report on, nn 1002 
Resection of small intestine, ab 116 
Reserve dietitians, Army recalls, nn 914 
Residence 
consumption of food groups according to, *973 
type, related to value of food eaten, *868 
Resins, ion-exchange 
for gastric ulcer, f 787 
for hypertension, f 787 
Restaurants 
customer attitudes, survey of, ab 818, nn 920 
location, selection of, ab 458 
sales 
methods of increasing, ab 538 
salad, increasing, ab 614 
waitress’ role in, ab 540 
women’s influence on, ab 458 
supper trade, promoting, ab 208 
training, food service clinics in Florida, nn 128 
Retention, nutritive 
canning, effect of, cc 108 
cooking, effect of, cc 108, *966 
in foods, resumé, ce 106 
freezing, effect of, cc 108 
in milk during pasteurization, f 97 
preparation of food, effect of, ce 108 
storage, effect on canned goods, cc 108 
temperature, effect on fresh foods, cc 106 
Rheumatic fever 
diet in, ab 454 
and dietary factors in, *345 
relation to disseminated lupus erythematosus, 
* 


346 
response to ACTH, ab 612 
Rheumatic Fever Research Institute, *349 
Rhubarb, freezing of, nn 724 
Riboflavin 
deficiency of, ab 280 
derivative, ab 454 
enrichment of flour with, results in Newfound- 
land, *161 
metabolism in tuberculous women, *861 
in pregnancy, need for, ab 814 
requirement 
in human beings, ab 814 
in infants, ab 202 
retention in vegetables during cooking, *966 
in southern peas, *34 
status of children in institutions, *979 
urinary, in adolescent boys, *681 
ice 
broken, snack food from, ab 533 
consumption 
in Philippines, ab 994, nn 1002 
in U.S., nn 1004 
converted, definition, f 267 
diet 
in heart disease, ab 116 
in hypertension, ab 706, ab 996 
in kidney disease, ab 116 
effect on nutrition in Philippines, ab 994, nn 1002 
enrichment of 
definition, f 267 
in Philippines, nn 
processed, profits from, ab 126 
Rodent control, ways to achieve, *962 
Rorer, Sarah Tyson 
pioneer in dietetics, *321 
publications given to A.D.A. Library, ed 802 
Rose, Mary Swartz, Fellowship presentation in 1950, 
ed 802, ed 992 
Rowe, Phyllis Dawson, obituary, ed 268, nn 298 
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Rural diets 
problems of families, f 502 
report on, nn 460 
in Southwest Virginia, *517 
Ryley, Violet, memorial fund for, nn 376 


s 
Safety 
instruction in school lunch program, ab 614 
measures listed, ab 54 
rules in food service, ab 456 
St. Louis school for service personnel, ab 538 
Salads 
dressing, emulsifiers forbidden in, nn 824 
increasing sales of, ab 614 
preparation of, ab 706 
Salaries 
of college teachers, *98 
of college food service dietitians, *98 
of dietitians living in vs. living outside of hos- 
pitals, *98 
of hospital dietitians, *98 
of nutritionists, *98 
Sales 
food merchandising, ab 458 
restaurant, methods of increasing, ab 538, ab 614 
through waitresses, ab 540 
salad, increasing, ab 614 
Salesmen, improving relations with, ab 912 
Salmonella in hen eggs, ab 816, f 896 
Salt 
in burn treatment, ab 448 
dietary, response of dog to, ab 46 
history of, f 259 
in Sypertenaion, restriction in, ab 198, ab 706, ab 


lithium salts as substitute for, ab 368 
purchasing specifications for, f 172 
Sandwiches, frozen, studies on, ab 286 
Sanitation 
chemicals, new, ab 708 
in hospital kitchen, ab 54 
quarternary ammonium compounds as_bacteri- 
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Tableware, new, ab 710 
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school lunch personnel, cc 42 
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Tuberculosis, metabolism of women with, *861 
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booklet on, nn 214 
characteristics of modern, ab 204 
fried, nn 464 
logs, new product, ab 458 
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antithyroid compound from, ab 118 
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World Health Organization, 
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U.S. Air Force 
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personnel announcements, nn 376, nn 618 
trains dietitians, nn 460 
U. S., nutrition research i in, report, nn 1002 
U. S.’Public Health Service 
Floyd, Marion appointed Chief, 
Branch, nn 130 
U. S. Women’s Bureau issues booklet on dietetics, 
nn 388, nn 914 
U. S. and WHO, relation with, *15 
University 
of Idaho, booklet on home economics careers, nn 
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Indiana, food service at, ab 204 
of Missouri, description of cafeteria, ab 52 
of North Carolina offers masters in public health 
nutrition, nn 712 
Urban diets 
home-produced food used in, *868 
value of food used, nn 462, *868 
Urea, relation to hypertonic solution 
to potassium excretion, ab 46 
to sodium excretion, ab 46 
Uric acid metabolism, ab 118 
Utensils, sanitation of, ab 124, *958, *962 
Utilization 
of carotene in hyperthyroid and pregnant rats, 
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Vacations of dietitians, *98 
Vagotomy, fat absorption following, ab 450 
Vail, Gladys E., receives Christie eed, nn 288 
Valine, indispensable amino acid, ab 368 
Vascular disease, nutritional melalgia, due to defi- 
ciency, ab 812 
Vi egetables 
vs. animal fat, *257 
vs. animal protein, ab 448 
cookery, a 
” at high altitude, *511 
" consumption by city families in U.S., nn 824 
cost of canned, glassed, frozen, and fresh, *168 
exchange list for diabetes, *578 
frozen, ascorbic acid in, nn 132 
green leafy and yellow, vitamin E in, f 680 
green, role in infant colic, ab 454 
mineral retention in cooking, *966 
oils, vitamin E in, ab 536 
peas, beans, and nuts, — E in, f 680 
poor source ‘of vitamin E, ab 536 
preparation of, ab 454, ab 910 
vitamin E in, ab 536, f 680 
vitamin retention in cooking, *966 
Veterans Administration 
appointments, nn 68, nn, 294, f 528, f 803 
dietetic interns participate in work simplification 
program, ce 804 
Virginia, Southwest, food consumption in rural, *517 
Visual aids 
booklet on producing, nn 542 
use of es in producing, *329 
Vitamin 
absorption with aqueous vs. oily solutions, ab 452, 
ab 610 
in adolescent boys, *681 
in collards, nn 722 
fortification of margarine, results in Newfound- 
land, *161 
hypervitaminosis, ab 532, ab 908 
in nephrotic syndrome, ab 370 
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synthetic, ab 54 
therapy, response of children to, ab 910 
utilization, ab 536, *569 
utilization in hyperthyroid and pregnant rats, 
*569 
in yams, nn 722 
Vitamin B complex in rheumatoid arthritis, ab 370 
Vitamin Bi 
in anemias 
macrocytic, *89, ab 370 
pernicious, *89, ab 122, *783, ab 996 
ascorbic acid, relation to, ab 200 
content in foods, *785 
deficiency and growth failure, ab 204 
determination of, *784 
enhanced cancer susceptibility from butter yel- 
low, f 888 
growth effects of, f 798, *782, ab 910, ab 994 nn 1004 
in metabolism, *785 
and nucleic acid synthesis in liver, f 888 
in prematurity, fails to promote growth, ab 910 
protection against kidney damage, role in, ab 450 
sensitivity to concentrate, ab 814 
Vitamin Bib and pernicious anemia, ab 284 
Vitamin Bz complex, deficiency, ab 534 
Vitamin D, review on, ab 610 
Vitamin E 
and arteriosclerosis, ab 120 
biotin, relation to, ab 118 
in cereals, ab 536 
content in 12 classes of foods, f 680 
deficiency, relation to muscle, ab 118 
in vegetable oils, ab 536 
Vitamin K, administration in heart disease, ab 120 
Vitamin P and capillary strength, ab 120 
Vitamin U 
in fresh cabbage juice, *668 
for peptic ulcer, *668 
Vitamins 
consumption in U. S8., trends in, *596 
deficiencies 
in children, response to therapy, ab 910 
in degenerative disease, f 350 
of fat-soluble, ab 994 
in rheumatic fever, *347 
of water-soluble, ab 994 
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in human milk, f 20 
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water-soluble, deficiencies of, ab 994 
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bibliography, nn 130 
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Water 
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body in relation to diet, f 806 

gain through appetite-training, *336 
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HAM AND NOODLE CASSEROLE 


1 6-oz. pkg. noodles, cooked 1 teaspoon each 
% cup Carnation salt & paprika 
Evaporated Milk YW, teaspoon dry mustard 
¥%, cup water 1 cups cooked ham, diced 
3 tablespoons each Buttered bread crumbs 
butter & flour 


Drain noodles. Combine Carnation and water to 
make 1% cups rich whole milk. Melt butter in sauce- 
pan; blend in flour and seasonings; stir in % cup 
milk; add rest of milk; blend. Cook until thickened. 
Combine noodles, sauce and ham. Pour into buttered 
2-quart casserole. Top with crumbs. Bake in moder- 
ate oven (350°) 20 minutes. Serves 6 to 8. 


WITH THE MILK THAT WHIPS! 


, USE IT LIKE CREAM-— for candy, whipped toppings, and most 
arnatiol other “special” treats that usually require expensive cream. 
a 


Millions of coffee-lovers like undiluted Carnation Evaporated 
CES Milk better than cream! 


CUT YOUR MILK BILL—by mixing Carnation with an equal 
amount of water for all milk recipes. Diluted half and half, 
Carnation is richer than your State standard for whole milk! 


REMEMBER— no other form of milk has so many wonderful uses. 
And homogenized, vitamin D enriched Carnation costs far 
less than ordinary milk! 


aati. ooo Ae ~~... OAT AD 
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CARNATION VELVET FUDGE 


3 squares (3 oz.) 1 cup Carnation Evaporated 
unsweetened chocolate Milk, undiluted 
3 cups sugar 3 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons corn syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 
¥, cup chopped nut meats 

Cut chocolate over sugar into 2 qt. saucepan. Add 
syrup and Carnation. Stir over medium heat until 
sugar dissolves. Bring to a boil; cover and cook 2 
minutes. Uncover and cook,stirring occasionally, to 
234° F. or until soft ball forms when a small amount 
of candy is dropped into cold water. Remove from 
heat. Add butter; let cool without stirring until candy 
is 110° F. or pan is cool to palm of hand. Add vanilla. 
Beat until thick and no longer glossy. Add nut meats 
and spread in buttered pan. Makes 1% pounds. 


’ P d a 5 ‘i 
Noh FREE: New Home Service Pulletins — plus ‘‘Velvet 
Blend Book’’ of helpful classroom recipes. Carnation 
Company, Dept. C-120, Los Angeles 36, California. 
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DISHWASHER 
Model AM-7 


















Hi 
High-Powered 
Kitchen “Helpings” — «sit. 


Enhance food flavor and appearance . . . raise standards 


... Cut cost per serving ... with a helping hand from Hobart! MIXER 
Model S-601 

Here's HELP where you need it—in kitchen, salad preparation, dishwashing 

department and bake shop—sponsored throughout by the familiar 

Hobart trade mark. And food service men the world over will tell you what that means. — sTEAKMASTER 

It means tops in machine construction, dependability and endurance. It Model 468 stain Geaneek 

means Hobart cleanness in design and performance. It means Hobart service (the most Model 4322 


extensive in the world!). <——A 
Add it all up, and what do you get? Finer servings. A saving with every , : / i 
2 i iH p ae . 


serving. Higher sanitation standards at lower cost. And a thoroughly 
> 
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dependable installation with size and capacity of each machine selected 
for most efficient operation. 

Choose from the widest selection of food, kitchen and bakery 
machines in the industry, available in the widest 
choice of models. There’s convenient Hobart 






representation—to show them today 






and serve you any day. 







" Angle Feed SLICER 
Model 1512 





nes rT Food Machines 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ TROY, OHIO 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 


» Ho 
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BLEND 


EXQUISITE | 


Coffee 


Uline * 


all the way 


Into every container of Sherman exquisite 
coffee goes something that is not grown in the 
bean. It is the essence of all that we have 
learned in the past sixty-six years of the art 
of blending fine coffees . . . of roasting and 
packing them exclusively for those who cater 
to the public. That means something to you! 
It means uniformity, full value and certain 


guest satisfaction. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1950 








